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AND THIS SACHEL CONTAINS ALL HIS EFFECTS.” 


A BRIDE OF A DAY: with ber gay burden of human freight, for the 
, Fin ned pel ea Pee cool, cloudy, and delight- 
. AMF ul even in New York city. « 
Or, The Mystery of Winifred Leigh. | Among the excursionists wasa party of young 
A POOR GIRLS Hisrory, girls comprising half of the force of salesladies 


employed in the great fancy goods house of 


BY MES, MARY REED CRowELLt. Vellingham Brothers, Broadway, on the annual 


CHAPTER I. ne we the sea-shore given them by their em- 
THE Solimsbin we hen MEETING: They were for the most part, gay, happy 


. r evening trip cityward le to 
from ° young people whom the charming exci 
from Coney Island was not so crowded as usual | ment'of the trip was as rare as enjoyable— 
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ordinary, commonplace young girls with whom quiet and reserved. He wore a plain gray suit 


our story has nothing to do. 

With but one exception. 

There was one girl of the party, however, 
whose acyjuaintance we degire to make. 

She stood a little apart from her companions, 
leaning lightly Mg ed the guard-rail. Com- 
pared with her fellows, she was as a diamond 
among pebbles. 

Not yet seventeen years of age, she was slen- 
der, graceful and supple as a young willow. 
She was strikingly beautiful, with fair, pale 
complexion, great vivid blue eyes like glowing 
lamps, straight and slender eyebrows of rich 
golden hue, and hair of a still deeper golden 
tint—the yellow gold that the old painters loved 
to depict. The young face, sweet, vivacious 
and spirited, indicated an impulsive and passion- 
ate nature, quick to love, and quick to hate;—a 
nature with many faults perhaps, but trutbful 
and generous to the very core. 

This girl was Winifred Leigh. 

She was American by birth and_parentage. 
She had been an employee of Vellingham 
Brothers since she had been placed there asa 
cash-girl at nine years of age, Previous to that 


_time, her life as far back as she could remember 


hhad been spent at an obscure boarding-school, 
from which she never went ‘‘home” for holi- 
days or vacations, for she had no ‘‘ home” to go 
to. Her bills had been paid with unfailing 
regularity by the one living relative known to 
er, an aunt. This aunt, Miss Evelyn Leigh; 
had never written to Winifred, had never ex- 
hibited any tenderness of feeling for her, but, 
on the contrary, seemed to regard the young 
giri with actual aversion and abhorrence. 

Of her parentage, Winifred was completely 

ignorant. hile at school’ she had been too 
young to ask her teachers concerning her his- 
tory, and, had she done so, the inquiry would 
have been fruitless, they being no better 
informed upon the subject than’ she herself 
was. 
_As may therefore be supposed, Winifred 
Leigh, who had no other home than the plain 
boarding-house where she slept and took her 
meals; with no friends; who never received any 
letters; who seemed to stand utterly alone in 
the world ;—was a living mystery to her fellows 
even as she was to herself. But, by virtue of 
her willfulness—her pretty, imperious ways— 
her generous nature—her unselfishness, and her 
beauty, she was the leading spirit, the recog- 
nized queen of the little band that she led so 
royally. . 

This excursion to Coney Island was destined 
to be the most memorable and fateful journey 
of Winifred Leigh’s life. 

Even now, as she stood leaning over the 
guard rail, the swift breezes bringing the ruddy 
flushes to her ordinarily pale cheeks, the person 
who was to change the whole current of her 
life, who was to cause her the sharpest anguish 
a human soul can know, who was to rob her of 
her faith in bumanity and almost of her faith 
in Heaven, stood not five yards distant from 
her. FAey 

He was an American gentleman not over 
twenty-three or twenty-four years of age, very 


stylish and handsome. __ He was well-bred, 


Sore 
+ 


and no jewelry, and was to all outward ap- 
pearances a person of unquestioned refinement. 

This young man was Hubert Lansdowne, He 
had already dissipated a handsome property, 
and was beginning to ‘‘settle down” as he 
phrased it, upon the comparatively small income 
which still remained to him. He was luxurious 
in all his tastes, exquisitely selfish, determined 
to gratify himself in every fancy at whatever 
cost to himself or others, and yet, notwith- 
standing these grave faults, was possessed of 
delightful and charming qualities which never 
failed to procure him friends every where. 

As Winifred turned her gaze away from the 
waters over which she was thoughtfully look- 
ing, her eyes met his, and as she flushed and 
averted her face, a look of sudden admiration 
came into his. 

Winifred joined her companions while Lans- 
downe beckoned to a friend in company 
with him, 

Do you see that young girl yonder, Marshall? 
The one with a wide-rimmed hat trimmed with 
gray flowers? Does she belong to that crowd?” 

‘*T think so,” was the answer; ‘that is, if 
you mean the young girl with golden hair and 
wearing a short, gray dress.” 

“T never saw a creature so beautiful,” Lans- 
downe murmured with suppressed enthusiasm. 
“*She reminds me of a supple young lioness, so 
straight and brave and strengthful is—” 


Lansdowne’s friend smiled, and Lansdowne’ 


checked himself irritably. 

‘* What are you laughing at?” 

‘Nothing; only this is the third face you 
have fallen in love with to-day.” 

‘* Nonsense; I saw one or two beautiful faces, 
of which I spoke to you, but a face like that, 
never.” : 

With ashrug of his shoulders Marshall turned 
away and lighted a cigar, while Lansdowne, 
leaning leisurely against the capstan, bestowed 
the most rapt 
throughout the remainder of the sail. He ad- 
mired her beauty with the eyes of an artist; a 


longing to hear her speak began to possess him, - 


and a determination to make her acquaintance 
awoke within him. He had fallen in love at 
first sight with a gir. of whom he knew 
nothing. : 


“But I will know her,” he said to himself; 
‘she is high-bred, a trifle haughty and imperi- — 


ous, and it is easy to see that she is romantic, 
impulsive and warm-hearted. It is strange, but 
I never before saw a woman whom I would be 
willing to marry. I never yet set my heart on 
having anything but I have acquired it, and 
that girl shall be my wife! I wonder how I 
can discover who she is?” 


- At that very moment he was enlightened, for — 


a girlish voice called suddenly from the midst 
of a group of young ladies a little distance off: 

‘“‘Winifred—Winifred Leigh! 
minute, will you?’ 

As Winifred moved to obey t 
downe said to himself: oe 

‘*Winifred Leigh! What an odd name; 
but pretty, and now to make Miss Leigh’s ae- 
quaintance.” 


But it was not so easy a thing even for Hu- 


attention upon Winifred 


Come here a — 
s 


eall, Lans- 
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life she never had k 
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bert Lansdowne. No opportunity was afforded 
him to approach Winifred during the trip, for 
she comported herself with such reserve and 
apparent unconsciousness of his existence that 
€ was forced to maintain his distance with 
much inward chagrin. 
But fate befriended him at the very last. As 


' the Columbia neared the pier at Twenty-second 


street, he made his way to the gang-plank. 
There were crowding and confusion, as is usual 
at the moment of debarkation, and somewhere 
in the midst of the throng of crowding, jostling 
excursionists, Winifred missed her footing and 
stumbled, 

In an instant Hubert Lansdowne sprung to 
her assistance. He drew her arm in his and 
conducted her safely upon the pier, released her 

romptly, and raised his hat in a respectful 

ow. She had barely time to glance at him and 
express her thanks, when the rest of the party 
moved away and she with them. 

It had been a pleasant holiday, after which 
Winifred would not have thought once of the 
kandsome young stranger had she been permit- 
ted to forget him; but her companions ban- 
tered her about her conquest, and, as a natural 
consequence, she did think of him again and 
again. 

The acquaintance thus strangely begun—if it 
might, as yet, be called an acquaintance—was 
not suffered by Lansdowne to flag. The very 
next day he made the discovery that Winifred 
was an employee of Vellingham Brothers, and, 
satisfied and delighted with his discovery, made 
frequent opportunities to visit the store, making 
purchases which required the attention of the 
young ladies near Winifred’s especial locality. 

Later he presumed upon bowing regularly to 
Winifred, and several evenings u pon her return 
to her boarding-house she found that bouquets 
had been left with the landlady for her, 

During all this while Hubert Lansdowne 
treated her with the utmost respect, while her 
companions, delighting in the little mystery, 
renewed their banterings about her conquest. 
ey lonely all her life long, knowing no love of 
kindred, with a host of strange, girlish yearn- 
res, was it any wonder that Winifred should 
pers grown to regard this admirer of hers with 

cepening interest?—that she should watch for 


pals bouquets, and treasure them when they 


'_ It was then that she needed what in all her 


love; but it was not hers, 


At the end of two weeks, M 
C . , Mr. Lansdowne 
ad Mportunity, during a call at the store, to 
iss his manner was so re- 


Lansdowne was thoroughly ; serra 
desire to marry this beatin ah el i ae 
had never loved before, and the ae an hadi 5 
which intervened between him ve aw. ec a 
oy. served to strengthen his pursuit of her. es 

oward the beginning of fall it so h on 
that Lansdowne and Winifred ce: appened 
walked and talked together, and, oc asnally 


» 4S the days 


went on, exchanged letters, and finally became 
engaged, 

It was one day in September that Lansdowne 
met Winifred and walked with her from the 
store to her boarding-house. 7 

“You look depressed to-night, my darling,” 
he said; ‘‘what has happened? Are you par- 
ticularly tired?” 

“Yes, 1 believe Iam,” Winifred replied, with 
a sigh, and yet with a half-laugh; ‘yes, I be- 
lieve I am tired of it all.” 

“ But isn’t it your own fault, Winifred? Have 
I not told you time and time again I cannot 
bear to have.you endure the drudgery of your 
position? It must not be, Winifred. I love 
you, and -you have promised to be my wife. 

et me write to your aunt and ask her consent 
to our marriage at once,” 

‘She will refuse it,” Winifred declared, sor- 
rowfully. ‘‘ She has hated me all my life, I 
would not write to her, and I beg that you will 
not. 

“You have no other relatives, Winifred?” 

“None; I am alone in the world, poor and 
uncared for, as I told you long ago.” 

‘“* And so am I almost alone in the world. I 
have no one but myself to consult in the matter 
of my marriage, and although my income” is 
slender, being only a little more than a thou- 
sand a year, we can live well upon that sum, 
can we not? You do not care for splendor and 
luxury, if we have each other, Winifred. You 
see I am as isolated as you are. But, let me 
tell you what I came especially to say to you 
to-night, my dariing. Let me tell you what I 
have dared to do,” 

. She looked wondoringly at him, 

“ Don’t think it was presumptuous in me, 
Winifred; but, dear, yesterday 
est little cottage and I hired it for three 
months,” he said, in a tone full of caressing and 
pleading. ‘‘ And I told the housekeeper that I 
would bring her young mistress home to her to- 
morrow. You have promised to be my wife, 
dearest; let it be now! Why should we wait 
or wish for the consent of your aunt, who cares 
nothing for you? You love and trust me, and 
you are all the world to me. Shall I not have 
my bride now? Say yes, Winiired.” 

Her girl’s heart beat wildly, her cheeks 
glowed and her blue eyes drooped. She was 
sorely tempted to yield to her lover’s passionate 
pleading, and he, seeing his advantage, con- 
tinued to urge bis cause wiih anxious earnest- 
ness. The one desire of his life wes to possess 
her as his wife, In return, she loved bim, ber 
life was lonely and unsatisfied, and to be loved 
and treasured, and the dearest of all the world 
to Hubert Lansdowne, seemed to her a bliss too 
great to realize. 

Was it not natural that youth and love should 


win the day? And because it was so, Winifred — 


promised to marry him at once. 

In rapture Lansdowne clasped her hand 
warmly in bis. : 

‘* My darling, may Heaven deal with me as I 
deal with you. Your life hence! a 
one long delicious heppiness. a 
ried at once and then go to our pretty lil 
tage for our honeymoon. I will meet 
two hours from now and will drive y 


* 2 


/ you in 
directly 
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saw the dear- . 
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to St. Philip’s. , Will you be brave for my sake, 
and not fail me, Winifred? When I leave you 
at your door in a moment, will you promise to 
come to me in loveand trust, in two hours from 
now?” - 

‘It is so soon,” she said hesitatingly, and 
shrinkingly, ‘‘ but, I will come, Hubert.” 

Her few little arrangements were soon made, 
and when the carriage drove up to the door of 
her boarding-houss Winifred was ready. They 
drove to the church and the small bridal-party 
marched up to the altar. 

It was almost time for the week-day evening 
service, and a few early worshipers were 
already in their seats. There was a brief de- 
lay, and then, the minister proceeded with the 
marriage ceremony. 

It was a singular bridal, and the fateful cere- 
mony was over at length. Winifred, shy, 
frightened and trembling, was Winifred Leigh 
no longer, but Winifred Lansdowne, She stood 
asin a maze, while her young busband kissed 
her, and, as she signed her name to the mar- 
riage register was so grave that one might have 
fancied the dark pall of her future was shutting 
down already upon her young life, instead of 
being just about to enter the path whose begin- 
ning, although seemingly strewn with flowers, 


was full of sharpest thorns. 


CHAPTER II. 
HER WEDDING-DAY. : 

A LITTLE way distant from Jersey City, on 
the Heights, stands a pretuy little house half 
villa, half city-built, set in the midst of a 
pleasant lawn extended by terraces to the 
street. 

This was the house which Hubert Lansdowne 
had hired furnished, to which to bring home 
his young bride upon the evening of the day of 
their marriage. 

Arrived at the house, Lansdowne helped his 
bride from the carriage, in which they had 
been driven from the ferry, and led her into 
the-hall, which was wide and long, furnished 
with tall black walnut chairs and sofa. They 
passed into the little parlor beyond, where, 
panting and breathless, the housekeeper joined 
them, full of profuse apologies for not having 


- been at the door in place of the neat-handed 


little maid-servant. 

She was an energetic looking woman, with 
an abrupt, awkward manner, but her face was 
kindly and prepossessing, and Winifred liked 
her at sight. 

Conducted by the housekeeper to whom 
Lansdowne introduced her as her future mis- 
tress, Winifred followed her to her rooms, 
while Lansdowne went to the sitting-room 
which he had selected for his own use. 

Winifred’s apartments opened upon a second 
story piazza, where in summer it must have 
been a most delightful place to have sat, The 
rooms were neatly furnished, and wore a look 
of daintiness and freshness seldom seen in 
houses let already furnished. 

Declining the assistance of the housekeeper, 
Winifred renovated her toilet as well as possi- 
ble, and brushed out and rearranged her lovely 
golden hair. 

‘‘T feel like the old woman in tha nursery 


ae 


story ” she said to herself with a happy laugh. 
‘Sf ‘wonder if I be really and truly Winfred 
Leigh of Vellingham Brothers? I wonder if I 
shall awaken presently and find all this but 
a delightful dream?” 

She was standing before her mirror, slowly 
arranging her hair, thinking of the liberty of 


her new life, of the love and care that were to . 


be hers, of the life in its broadest sense which 
her lover had promised her, when Lansdowne 
tapped lightly at the half-open door and then 
entered, walking up to her, halting at her side, 
and encircling her waist with an arm as they 
stood together before the mirror. 

“My dear little girl!” he said, softly kissing 
her hair, ‘‘I think the more I am with you the 
more I realizs my faults and weaknesses, faults 
and weaknesses which you could never under- 
stand. Iam selfish and fond of having my own 
way at any cost, but, standing here beside you 
now, my little wife, I promise to be a better 
man‘for your sake, and to become worthy of 
your trust and love.” 

“You are worthy now, dear,” she returned 
gently. ‘‘Think, Hubert dearest, you are the 
first gentleman I ever knew! How strange that 
you shuuld have fallen in love with me at first 
sight, who bad not a friend in the world and 
whom my only living relative hates.” 

* He smiled indulgently in her eager upturned 


ace, 

‘And that reminds me of something,” he 
went on. ‘' Youremember a few weeks ago I 
spoke to you of the feasibility of my writing to 
your aunt, notifying her of our engagement, 
and asking her consent to our marriage? And 
that you told me you thought it was of no use 
whatever? Well, dear, I dared to disobey you 
in that case. A day or so after that I wrote to 
Miss Leigh, and I should like to have seen her 
surprise when she read it. Do you know, dear, 
I have fancied from the first that you havea 
fortune of your own, and that your aunt would 
inherit it if you died unmarried while a minor? 
This theory would account for her hatred of 


“But I do not.believe that I have a fortune, 
Hubert; I know’ have always been dependent 
upon my aunt,” 

‘Well, fortune or not, you are a fortune in 
yourself, my darling—beautiful, with ever 
grace of mind and heart; charming, well-bred, 
you are a grand prize and 1 am more than satis- 
fied with you.” 

“Tf you are satisfied what do you think I 
am?” she asked, tenderly and softly. 

He stooped and kissed her for answer, 

‘‘ Perhaps [ have never told you—it is of so 
little consequence—but a few weeks ago I was 
visiting a friend in the neighborhood of your 
aunt’s place in Jersey, Leigblands you know 
she calls it; so that when you told me that Miss 
Evelyn Leigh, of Leighlands, Warren county, 
New Jersey, was-your relative, I knew at once 
who and what you were, She is said to be 
very rich, and as she is unmarried you will of 
course succeed to her wealth. You see, it was 
ore right for me to make friends with her, 

inifred, and to write her a nice letter, telling 
her of our intended marriage, and asking her 
forgiveness. The reply is due—indeed is over- 
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due, and I am momentarily expecting to re- 
ceive her letter containing a message ‘ Bless 
you my children; come to Leighlands and your 
loving aunt at once.’ ” 

Winifred laughed and then they descended to 
the parlors and shortly after were summoned to 
the dining rcom, where a tempting dinner was 
Served. And afterward, the bridal pair sat in the 
moonlight in the oriel window where Lansdowne 
quoted poetry in an impassioned voice, and 
talked like another Romeo, and Winifred sat, 
silent and oppressed with a happiness so exqui- 
site- she could scarce tell it from pain. 

‘And am I to be happy as this all my life?” 
she thought. ‘‘Oh, 1 cannot realize it.” 

_ The evening had half-passed away when the 
little maid-servant who had been sent by the 
housekeeper for the evening mail, tapped at the 
parlor door with—the long expected letter from 

arren county, New Jersey, and Landsdowne, 
seeing the postmark, exclaimed with a laugh: 

“What an _ opportune wedding - present! 
Come, Winifred, les us see in what terms our 
worthy aunt vouchsafes her forgiveness.” 

Winifred came and sat beside her husband, 
who, with an arm about her waist, read aloud 
these words: 

“TLEIGHLANDS, Warren Co., N. J., Oct. ist. 

“Mr. Huperr Stuart LANSDOWME:— 

“T have received your letter announcing your en- 
gagement and intended marriage. I am not at all 
surprised that Winifred should have made a sudden 
marriage. Allow me to say in response to your un- 
called-for announcement to me, that in years gone 
by I provided for Winifred only from a sense of 
duty; that asThave done this for the past eight 

years, now again wash my hands of her forever. 
She. will never inherit one penny of mine. I will 
never see either of you, so help me Heaven! One 
word more: It will not be well for you to boast of 
your relationship to me, since Winifred is the daugh- 
ter of my sister Eleanor, who died at her daughter’s 
birth with no wedding-ring on her firger. 

““Eivetyn LEiGu.”’ 

Lansdowne read every word of this cruel 
letter aloud to his young bride, his voice grow- 
ing strangely husky as he neared its close. 

Vhen he had finished, the letter dropped from 
his hands to the floor and for some minutes a 
terrible silence reigned between them, Wini- 
fred felt bis arm drop away from her waist and 
his whole person shrink away from her, and to 
the horror and anguish evoked by her aunt’s 
letter, a new terror was added, 

Oh, Hubert,” she cried pitifully, “ you don't 
blame me, do you? Idid not know: indeed I 
did not know! “Hubert, look at me! Put your 
arm around me again; speak to me!” 

She clung to bim ‘in agonized entreaty and 
clasped ber arms lovingly about him, but he 
put her away—not roughly, but so coldly and 
deliberately as to chill her very soul ‘And the 
he arose and walked to the opposite Weiler: 
and stood gazing out into the moonlight with 
ey back toward. per 8 

be crept after him, agonized i 
and laid her hand timidly agree 
aoe to ia he tone to marble 

y not one look or emotion did h i : 
presence ; © recognize her 

ubert,” she pleaded, ‘ onl 
I told you I was poor; you know. I fold yen tbat 
at the very beginning. I was never taught to 


or consideration for his young bride, pe 

‘’ Hubert,” she sobbed, ‘‘ are Phe angry with 
me? Surely I never deceive 
thought, 1 never said I was my aunt’s heiress.” 

Still he did not. turn or lower his gaze, and 
Winifred was silent, an awful wave of desola- 
tion sweeping over her soul, till at last, her love 
for him, her longing for sympathy and kindness, 
impelled-ber to renew her pleading. 

“ Hubert,” she pleaded, in alow broken, voice 
—‘* Hubert dear, if you will only overlook this 
stain upon my birth I will be a better wife to 
you all my days! Iam the same girl you mar- 
ried, the same loving Winifred, and I will be 
your very slave and worshiper if you will only 

ove me again, and lift me out of this despair. 
I did not mean to deceive you, Hubert.” 

For the first time he spoke, cold asice. _ 

‘‘Between you and your aunt, I have been 

grossly deceived. I fell in love with you. at 
first sight, but had I loved you a million times 
as well IT would not have married you had I 
known’ what you are. In our first interview 
you told me who you were, I had seen Leigh- 
ands and known Miss Leigh, at least, that she 
was unmarried, unsocial, and very wealthy, 
and when you told me that she was your aunt 
and only living relative, I naturally supposed 
you to be the legitimate daughter of a younger 
brother, and Miss Evelyn Leigh’s heiress. ‘This 
idea may have influenced my resolve to marry 
you—we will say that it did, but it did not in- 
fluence my love for you. I find now that I did 
not show suffici: nt care in choosing my wife. I 
find now that your beauty has been a lure to 
lead me into a horrible trap.” 

The clear, cold words scunded to Winifred’s 
ears like the striking of clods upon a coffin-lid. 
She shivered and uttered a low cry that ought 
to have pierced her husband’s heart to its very 
core, but in its wounded pride and outraged 
selfishness that heart of Hubert Lansdowne was 
hard as adamant, 


‘Oh, Hubert, Hubert!” she said, “don’t speak. 


so tome! Iam your wife, your own wife—” 

‘‘Unfortunately—yes, you are my wife,” he 
sneered. ‘‘ You have achieved the shelter of 
an honorable name, that is true; you are pro- 
vided for—but think of me with my noble 
name, my noble family, my— Here I stand 
with a life blighted by my own mad folly! I 
supposed I was marrying Miss Leigh’s heiress, 
and instead, after all, it is not_only a shop- 
girl—that was bad encugh—but I bave married 
—who!” 

He uttered a laugh that was full of bitterness 
and turning, abruptly left the room. 

Winifred called him to come back, and ran 
after him to the front door of the house, but he 
did not once look around or speak to her, She 
made her way back to the parlor, and sunk 


down upon the sofa, grief-stricken and st rope . 


and only conscious that her short day of hap; 
ness was over. : 
How long she sat there she never knew, but 


you; I never . 
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it was hours later when at last she aroused her- 
self from her stupor and lifted her lovely golden 
head, and revealed a face so pale, so woeful 
that seeing it, if seemed almost as if angels 
must have wept with pity. She stirred feebly, 
and the fatal letter lying on the floor rustled at 
her feet. She picked it up: mechanically, and 
then the full recollection of her misery burst 
upon her in an anguish like torturing flames of 


re. 

‘‘T must find Hubert and implore him to for- 
give me! Oh, if I had only died before he ever 
saw me! I love him better than my own ex- 
istence and I have wrecked his life, I must find 
him! oh, I must find bim!”’ 

She sought for him in every room in the 
house, in every nook of the moonlighted gar- 
den, but the search was vain. 

Then at last the little maid-servant timidly 
brought up a letter, which she said the gentle- 
man had told her to give to ‘‘Missus,” 

Winifred seized it. It was addressed to her- 
self in Lansdowne’s handwriting. She tore it 
open and read; 

“ WiInirreD:—I must have time to reconcile myself 
to the altered condition of affairs. Iam going away 
for a day or two with a friend—Marshall. I will re- 
turn when I can meet you calmly. Houser.” 


That was all. No word of love or sympathy; 


no thought in this supreme hour save of him-: 


self! 

Winifred read it with tearless eyes. 

**T shall never see him again, never. I feel 
that we are parted forever and—on our wed- 
ding-day !” 

All that evening she remained in her room. 
The housekeeper came up to inquire if her 
rons mistress would take any refreshment 

efore retiring, and then Winifred told her that 
Mr. Lansdowne had gone away for a day or 
two, and that she would not require refresh- 
ment, but desired simply to be left alone. 

No one came near her again until morning. 
The housekeeper could not help noting the 
change in the young bride’s appearanc>, and re- 
marked upon it with wonder, expressing her 
surprise at the sudden departure of the bride- 
groom upon his wedding-day. Winifred dis- 
missed her with a word or two, not being 
able to bear her sympathetic questioning or 
curious surprise, - 3 

The “day or two” which Hubert Lansdowne 
had fixed for the limit of his absence passed 
slowly, and then, instead of his return, a letter 
came from him dated Philadelphia, stating that 
he could not prevail upon himself to return as 
vet, and was about to go West in company with 
Marshall. He would be gone probably two 
weeks, 

“Tt is as I said,” Winifred thought, in stony 
despair; ‘I shall never see him again.” 

And from that moment the wronged young 
bride ceased utterly to expect her husband’s re- 
turn, 


CHAPTER III. 
THE. VILLAIN’S: MASK, 


__ THREE weeks had passed by. The October 
day was dying in a tinge of rosy light, and 
Winifred, standing in the oriel window of her 
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pretty little cottage home, looking slender, al- 
most shadowy in her black dress, turned her 
head eagerly at the sight of some one coming 
up the street, whom, although at first she did 
not recognize, x second glance showed her was 
her husband’s friend and companion, Marshall. 


In an instant the expression of her face, so — 
ale and wistful, so wan and sorrowing, changed - 


into beaming gladness. She started toward the 
door at the same moment Marshall ascended 
the steps of the house and the two met in the 
hall, he, grave and silent as one overcome with 
great grief. 

Winifred looked at him in amazement. 

‘* What is the matter, Mr. Marshall?” she de- 
manded; ‘‘ where is Mr. Lansdowne? Has Mr, 
Lansdowne arrived?” 

“‘Noc, madam,” answered Marshall, ‘‘I came 
alone.” 

All the gladness died sharply out of Wini- 
fred’s face. 

**And why are you alone? Why have you 
brought back—yes, you have brought back my 
husband’s sachel. ‘Where is he then? When 
will he return?” 7 

‘*T have bad news for you, madam,” he an- 
swered. “I have brought back my friend’s 
dressing sachel because it belongs to you, with 
all his effects,” and he extended it to her. 

Winifred shuddered and her great blue eyes 
dilated wildly. She did not take the proffered 
sachel. : 

“T don’t understand?” she whispered. 

‘No? My friend left home in a strange and 
desperate mood, as you know,” Marshall went 
on smoothly, ‘‘He was wild and reckless as I 
had never seen him before; I could do nothing 
with him; he would drink—usually he drank very 
little—but, now, he would not be guided by me. 
There was gambling in a saloon to which he 
would go, and, inflamed with liquor, excited by 
a game—there was a scrimmage and he 

ell— ; 

Winifred uttered a strange, low cry. 

“Do you understand? Can you bear the 
truth madam?” he said solemnly. “It is a 
dreadful thing to tell you, but—your husband 
is dead, and this sachel contains all his effects,” 

There was a moment’s awful silence. Wini- 
fred did not shriek, nor fall to the floor in a 
swoon. She only looked at him with a white 
and stony face, in which her two great blue 
eyes burned like living lamps. A slow shudder 
crept over her and she sunk down upon the hall 
chair without a word. 

A sensation of decided nervousness stole over 
Marshall. 

“‘He never knew what hurt him, madam,” 
he said uneasily. ‘‘He was excited, drew his 
pistol, and before he knew what was what, a 
pistol shot had entered his own heart. I have 
brought you the statement of the newspapers 
from San Francisco,” : 

He handed her several newspapers in which 
the marked passages were awtully prominent. 

Her burning eyes scanned them, and her 
dazed brain managed to gain the meaning. 

“Dead!” she whtiepanid, “dead ?” 

‘Yes, madam, dead and buried.” 

‘“Dead!” she repeated again, shivering, and 
then she covered her face with her hands and 


_ Unconsciousness, 


’ paid, 
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ore no further sign, uttered no moan, shed no 
ars, 

After a little while, waiting in vain for her to 
Speak, Marshall sought the housekeeper, to 
whom he delivered the message and then left 

e house, 

The October sunset faded, the night came on, 
and still Winifred crouched in the chair in the 
hall. Toward ten o’clock the housekeeper, hav- 
ing heard all of Marshall’s evil news, came in 
Search of her young mistress and found her 
lying on the floor of the hall in a state of total 
Assistance was summoned in 
haste, and she was carried to ber own room, 
where restoratives were applied, but it was 


. long before the heavy eyelids lifted, or the flut- 


iphing breath came and went between the white 
Pps. 


But when strength of mind and body came 
feebly back again, the next day, Winifred re- 
quested that Marshall be sent for, and during 
the day he obeyed the summons, finding W ivi- 
fred in her easy-chair in the parlor, looking 
like some storm-swept flower. 

“IT want you to tell me more about my hus- 
band, Mr. Marshall,” she said, tremulously. 
“Are you sure he was—killed? Did you, or 
did you not, tell me he was dead—and buried?” 

_“1 told you, 'madam, he was dead and bu- 
ried.” ’ 

“And there was no last word for me? Did 
he never speak my name to you after leaving 
here?” 

“Never but once, madam, and that was on 
the very dav when he met his death,” Marshall 
replied. ‘On that very day, when he was in 
his wildest and most reckless mood, he told me 
the story of his marriage to you, and said he 
married you because he supposed you to be an 
heiress; ‘ and tell her,’ he said, ‘if you ever see 
her again—for there is a presentiment on my 
ree that I never will—tell her that Hubert 

ansdowne isnot my real name, and that my 
real name will never be known to her,’ ” 
ee those—those were his last words to 
“His very last, excepting— But I cannot 
tell you the rest,” he ce ‘Let his words 
rest with him; let me try to forget them.” 

ane series you to tell me!” Winifred 
I rrowful sternness, ‘¢ 
sald youtheh Lib oe ss. ‘ Whatever he 

Marshall bowed with feigned reluctance. 

__ ‘* Since you command me! He said, if noth- 
ing happened—of which he had sucha strovg 
presentiment—he would never live with you 
again, or acknowledge you as his wife. That 
in fact, he would repudiate you; having mar- 
vied you under an assumed name, he could easi- 
ly do so, and that you would never know what 
veer true name is,” 
Che very incarnation of outra 

Winifred rose to her feet. spn haste 

“ He said this to you ?” 

4. He said this to me—I swear it!” 

A an is it plarage 4 

is true that Hubert Lansdowne ij i 
real name,” Marsball replied; “it rehome se fri 
his story of having an income of a thousand 
dollars a year was a fabrication. He was an 
adventurer, bent on marrying an heiress, Had 


you peeved to be an heiress, as he expected, he 
would have retained the very respectable name 
under which he married you. He found him- 
self deceived, and determined to throw off the 
mask at once. You have not the shadow of a 
right to the name of Mrs, Lansdowne.” 

inifred pointed to the door, 

‘*You may leave me,” she said. 

He bowed low and withdrew. 

Left alone, Winifred paced up and down the 
floor. A mere child in years, truthful, honest, 
frank and wuisuspicious, she did not doubt a 
word of Marshall’s story. Her life bad been so 
dreary always that it was easier for her to be- 
lieve that evil had come upon her instead of 
good. 

After awhile, she caught sight of Lansdowne’s 
sachel where the housekeeper had placed it on 
a cbair inside the door. 

She took it up, and carried it to the window, 
ani using the keys attached to the handle 
opened it, and emptied its contents, her tears 
falling thick and fast upon the garments which 
Lansdowne had worn. She touched his dainty 
perfumes in their crystal-stoppered bottles, his 
carved, ivory-handled brushes, with a strange, 
aching agony at her heart, and—yes, there was 
actually bis private diary which she had once 
or twice seen, but which he had always laugh- 
ingly refused to open for her. 

t was a little volume which fastened with a 
key, but the key was gone—Winifred knew 
that Lansdowne wore it on his watch-chain. 
There was a small steel poker on the hearth be- 
fore the grate, and with a relentless band Wini- 
fred pried off the dainty clasps, and read every 
entry, little dreaming that several days before 
Lansdowne had spent hours writing steadily in 
this little volume, making lying entries which 
were intended to destroy every lingering trace 
of Winifred’s love for him, should not Marshall 
have accomplished the work thoroughly ay his 
base falsehoods. Sbe read every page, little 
guessing the truth of the whole affair was—that 
the entire story Marshall had so brought to her 
had been concocted between him and Lans- 
downe, and at this bigs moment when she 
stood there, stricken in her despair, her hus- 
band was not lying dead and buried in San 
Francisco, but was alive and well as herself, 

Every page of the diary was full of references 
to her, her beauty, ber sweetness, her grace, 
her expected fortune. Then, under date of the 
night of his flight from her, the date of bis wed- 
ding to her, there was boldly avowed Lans- 
downe’s rage and disappointment, and his 
declaration that he was glad that he had as- 
sumed a name not his own in marrying her, 

“T shall make sure that I get a rich wife of 
good birth next time,” he wrote. ‘‘As for 
Winifred, I shall abandon ber atonee. She'll 


have to go back to Vellingham Brothers and 


join the ranks behind the counter, or else bury 
herself somewhere in the city and sew, or sing, 
or dance for a living. In time, with her beauty 
she’ll get a husband, and so will end my de- 
lightful little flirtation with a pretty Broadway 
shop-girl.” ee 

There was more in the same strain, Wini- 
fred read it all, and then burned the book upon 
her hearth, 


“- 


, aren: a, ee ~~ 
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he remainder of that night was spent in the 
~indulgence of a grief whose bitterness words 
never can describe. 

And when the next morning, toward mid- 
day, the housekeeper sought her, she found 
bala in bed raving in the delirium of brain 
ever. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A GLIMPSE OF THE PAST, 
_ A LONG illness followed. For weeks life and 
death fought for the victory in the room where 
the wrecked young life had received so cruel a 
blow, and it was life which at last won the 
victory. ; 

Through all the weary stages of convalescence 
Winifred patiently passed, and in November 
was able to walk about the house—Winifred, 
indeed! wan, woeful Winifred, with pale, thin 
face and great, burning eyes, 

‘*Tam almost well again, and so anxious to 

go away,” she said, drearily, ‘The house was 
hired for three months, and the time will expire 
soon.” 

As convalescence proceeded toward recovery, 
Winifred took occasion to look over the pretty 
outfit which the indulgent young bridegroom 
kad bought for his bride and had sent to the 
new home the day of the wedding. There were 
dresses and embroideries, laces and hosts of 
pretty trifles, and a few jewels—not costly, but 
pretty. All of which Winifred divided between 
the housekeeper and the servant-girl, greatly to 
their delight, but not a little to the housekeeper’s 
consternation, 

‘*But what would madam do for clothes for 
herself?” 

“T have plenty in my old trunk,” was the 
brief answer. 


And then the old black trunk, such a startling 


memento of the old life which seemed so many 


_ “= years removed from her, was brought in, and 
. Winifred was left to herself. 


She opened the trunk—how long ago it 
seemed since she had closed it! and yet it was 
only a few weeks which had sufficed to change 
the happy, care-free girl into a woman whose 
life was wrecked on its very threshold. And 
those were bitter tears which Winifred shed 
over these mementoes—memorials of a life for- 
ever past! 

For a week longer she remained at the cottage 
on the Heights. The last night of her stay was 
a sleepless one. For hours she had reviewed the 
events of her brief life, as she tossed on her pil- 
low, Seas reap one plan after another, and in 
turn rejecting all. 

Hubert Lansdowne had foreseen that this 
very hour would come to Winifred. Knowing 
her ligt spirit, he had believed that nothing 
would tempt her to seek her aunt after the re- 
ception of that cruel letter. He had believed 
she would rather starve than seek Miss Evelyn 
Leigh, and he had also believed that Winifred 
would seek almost any other form of employ- 
ment rather than return to her old position with 
Vellingham Brothers. But illness and poverty 
have bent many a strong will and subdued 
many a proud spirit, and Lansdowne had not 
sufficiently counted upor these agents in consid- 
eriog Winifred’s future course. 
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The idea that she should seek her aunt re- 
turned again to Winifred with strange perti- 
nacity, She recalled every word of her insult- 
ing letter. She thought of her as a sour, 
despondent woman. She felt a longing to know 
more about her parentage, and no one could tell 
her but this woman, who, after all, was her 
blood relative. She could but cast her out if 
she went to her. Why not seek her, tell her 
her story, learn the particulars of her history, 
see ask her to find some sort of refuge for 

er? 

“T will g° to my aunt Evelyn,” she resolved. 
‘<7 will tell her all the truth, and if she turns 
me away from her door I shall be no worse off 
than I am now.” 

The morning dawned with a drizzling rain, 
and proved to be the beginning of one of those 

ray, dreary days that seem never so gray and 

reary as in early autumn. At an early hour 
Winifred bade good-by to the housekeeper of 
the little cottage which had been the scene of 
such a strange experience to. her, to take her 
solitary trunk with her, leaving it at the New 
York depot of the Midland Railroad, and set 
out alone—oh, so much more alone than she had 
ever been before, to begin again her battle with 


life. 

Up to this time she had been hopeless, bitter 
and despairing. She was bitter still, but that 
morning a strange courage came to her, and 
her soul rose up strong and brave to m “ar 
future. She was so young, surely she haa i 
yet lived out her life! There surely m:~ 
something good in store for her, whose... vle 
happiness had been so brief, whose grief had 
been so pitiful. 

She reached the station nearest the farm of 


‘Leighlands, by the Midland train, about noon 


of the rainy, cheerless day, and engaged a.hoek 
to drive her to her journey’s end, ane vas 
presently being borne at a good rate of speed 
toward her aunt’s residence. And she would 
have given much to know what reception would 
be accorded her. 

It was a roomy old frame house—that at 
Leighlands farm, with many features to redeem 
it from absolute plainness, its wide windows 
and ornamental roof imparting not only an 
aspect of dignity, but of picturesqueness, 

he Leighs had dwelt upon this farm for 
three generations, They had been an houest 
stolid race, obstinate and reserved, and ha 
prided themselves upon their good name as.a 
duke might pride himself upon his lineage. The 
Leighs had been wont to say in former years 
that not one of the family had ever disgraced 
the name—that the men were honest, temperate 
and industrious, the women virtuous, discreet 
and domestic. 

But the present mistress of Leighlands was 
never heard to utter these boasts. She lived 
alone with her servants and worked as hard as 
they. She never visited a neighbor, never 
received guests, was unsocia} to moroseness, 
rigid, repressed and unsmiling. me 

Upon this day, upon which Winifred set out- 
to visit this home of her ancestors, Miss Evelyn 
Leigh sat sewing in an uncompromising straight- 
backed chair in the sitting-room at Leighlands. 
A feeble, depressed sort of fire was burning on , 
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the open hearth, A dull, ugly carpet covered 
the floor of the room, and half a dozen slippery, 
black hair-cloth chairs and a hard, straight- 
backed sofa were ranged in mathematical pre- 
cision against the walls. There were no cur- 
tains to soften the glare of the white shades, no 
€asy-chairs about, not a rocker in the room, 
no tempting couch, no sign of luxury any- 
where, © 

Miss Leigh did not look like one who cares for 
luxuries, She was tall, gaunt and ungainly, 
with a hard face, in which appeared no possi- 
bility of tenderness, Her eyes were cold and 
keen, her lips set in an unpleasant rigidity that 
was habitual, and even as she sat alone, as now, 
her manner was chilling and repelling. 

Something in the dreariness without—and 
within, perhaps—depressed her, for, with a 
sudden movement, she laid aside her sewing, 
and rose and walked about the room, glancing 
through the window to see a hack entering the 
srounds as it drove up to the piazza. 

‘““A hack!” she murmured to herself, ‘who 
should come to see me?” 

As the thought passed through her mind she 
saw a slender young girl descend from the car- 
rlage, enter the piazza, and sound the knocker 
loudly with an imperious sort of summons. 

Miss Leigh was uncomfortably surprised. 

“It’s a mistake, of course; no young. woman 
should come to see me,” 

She #eard the house door open and close, and 
then thé unknown guest was ushered into the 
room ‘ly the old housekeeper. 

TheVisitor was Winifred. 

Her first act was to throw back the blue vail 
which she had tied over her little hat—revealing 
her pale, thin face with its glory of golden hair 
and lit up by her great vivid blue eyes, so full 
of e<trange pleading. Its bright, young beauty, 
its sé !wistful yearning might well have moved 
even so stern a nature as that of Evelyn Leigh 
but she recoiled from Winifred as if she ha 


displayed a Medusa head, recognizing her at |. 


once, though scarcely believing the evidence of 
her own senses. 

“Are you Miss Evelyn Leigh?’ Winifred 
asked in a low, sweet voice, 

“T am, and who are you?’ demanded Miss 
Leigh, hoarsely. 

“lam your niece, Winifred Leigh.” 

A brief pause followed, while Winifred stood, 
still with that same look of pleading in her face. 
Miss Leigh uttered a strange sort of sound and 
then turned to the window. A moment later 
she turned back, and then Winifred shrunk be- 
fore the cruel hardness of her eyes, the stern- 
ness that bardened all her features, 

‘“You are mistaken,” Miss Leigh said, coldly. 
‘‘T have no niece: you have no claims upon 
me,” 

“T know I have no claims upon your protec- 
tion or your money, beyond the claim of com- 
mon humanity which every human being has 
upon every other. I have not come to beg nor 
to claim relationship, and when you haye an- 
swered a few questions I have come to ask, I 
shall go away as quietly as I have come.” : 

“Tf you had possessed any delicacy,” Miss 
Leigh said, with a sneer, ‘‘ you would not have 
presumed to come here after receiving the letter 
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I sent some weeks since, and which doubtless 
you have read.” 
A faint color crept into Winifred’s face. 


‘It is because of that letter that I have isi 


come,” she said, quietly. ‘“‘ You made state- 
ments in it upon which I desire information.” 

Miss Leigh glanced scornfully out at the win- 
dow in the direction of the carriage. 

‘“T presume your husband is outside?” 

‘No, Iam alone,” Winifred answered, drear- 
ily. ‘‘ My husband is dead.” 

“Dead! Dead, did you say?” 

‘*'Yes, some weeks.” ; 

‘‘Dead! impossible! Then, why are you not 
in mourning?’ Miss Leigh demanded, suspi- 
ty 
““Why should I wear mourning. when I do 
not grieve?” Winifred demanded, a passionate 
flush: kindling all over ber face. ‘1 have no 
tears for him. I do not know that I ever loved 
him; but he was the first in all the world to 

rofess love for me, and my heart warmed to 


im, ond I thought i loved him when I married 
him—but if it was love, it is all burned out of — 


my heart. Ido not even honor his memory.” 

“Bless my soul,” ejaculated Miss Leigh “are 
you mad? I don’t doubt but you have got tired 
of him and have run away from him, or else 
you have entered into a conspiracy with him to 
delude me into giving you a home, into giving 
you my money, but it won’t work; I am not to 
be imposed upon by any such shallow pretense 
as this.” 

A sullen fury began to gather in Miss Leigh’s 
eyes, but the fury was directed against Wini- 
fred rather than against her husband, 

‘Why did you marry him?” she demanded. 
‘* But I suppose your bad blood must show itself 
somehow. I presume you think you can black- 
mail me out of some money. Well, I might 
give you enough to keep you from starving, or 
at most to pay for your hack hire while you 
are waiting. ow much do you want?” 

She regarded the girl narrowly, and she saw 
that despite her youth, and her misfortune, 
the small sweet face was very brave, that the 
vivid eyes were fearless and unflinching, the 
mouth was spirited and resolute. She had 
been overwhelmed, but not crushed. She had 
been sore hurt but was not broken. She was 
not one to die or to sink under her cruel wounds, 
and the hidden possibilities of her nature 
for endurance were developing themselves with 
every moment of her life. As she spoke, Wini- 
fred put up her hand with a quick, haughty 
gesture. ' 

‘“‘Thave not come for money—you mistake 
me entirely,” and her lips curled in a bitter 
smile. “I have come here to learn about my- 
self, to learn all you know about me, I am a 


woman, and I have a right to know my history. = 


Who was my mother?” 

A strange silence followed, then came the an- 
swer in a low rasping tone; - 

“She was my sister Eleanor Leigh, cursed be 
her memory !” 

** And who was my father?” ‘ 

“Tdon’t know; if I did, ’d hunt the world 
over but I'd have his heart’s blood,” Miss Leigh 
returned fiercely, a white anger on her face 
that was t:rrible to behold,. 


“ 
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Winifred’s face grew whiter than Miss Leigh 
had yet seen it. 

“Tell me about my mother,” she said; * tell 
me all, everything, about my mother.” 

Her tone was not entreaty, it was command 
—she had a right to know. Perhaps Miss Leigh 
recognized that right; perbaps she desired to 
add the last drop to the cup of humiliation she 
wished to press to the girl’s lips, for in tones of 
intense bitterness she answered: 

“Very well, I will tell. you your mother’s 
story.” 

And then, in a few terse words with her eyes 


_ so cold and cruel, and a look of stern reproach 


on her face she told Winifred the hitherto hid- 
den story of her clouded young life; how her 
mother, fair young Eleanor Leigh, tiring of, 
and pining with, the quiet country life at 
Leighlands farm, had gone to the city when 
scarce as old as Winifred, to be taught draw- 
ing while boarding with acquaintances of the 
family, and then—never coming back again, 
although stories came of a handsome young 
fellow, rich and aristocratic, with whom 
Eleanor was often seen, and then, like a meteor 
in the sky, she suddenly disappeared and was 
not heard of until a year later, when Winifred, 
a baby of a few weeks old, was left at Leigh- 
lands farm with a feebly-scrawled message: 

“Take care of my little Winifred for God’s sake 
and forthe sake of Eleanor.” 

After that came proof positive of Eleanor’s 
death, and after that the convent boarding- 
school for Winifred until her entrance at Vel- 
lingham Brothers. 

“And now you know your accursed story,” 
Miss Leigh said, savagely, her face pale with 
long suppressed hatred. “You are not my 
niece; I repudiate all your claims. You have no 
relatives, no friends, no name, no home—” 

“No anything,” finished Winifred with the 
most intense bitterness. ‘True, yet neverthe- 
less [ live, and I must do the best I can with my 
life. I am not going to die because Iam un- 
happy. People cannot die because life is 
distasteful or I should have died long before 
this. Perhaps even yet there may be some- 
thing in store for me.” 

“Not here; not at Leighlands. As you have 
made your bed so must you lie,” said Miss 
Leh grimly. 

“T expect to,” flashed Winifred; ‘‘no matter 
what my need, I would not take a penny from 
you; but I have one demand to make, Give 
me whatever you have that belonged to my 
mother—whatever it may be, the most insig- 


. nificant trifle—it is mine; give it to me.” 


Miss Leigh hesitated a moment and then 
walked over toa closet, and, unlocking a drawer 
therein, took from it a plain pasteboard box 
that set far beau dark corner, which she 
handed to Winifred, who opened it to see a tuft 
of white cotton lying within, upon which re- 
— a bracelet of squares of flexible gold, a 

andsome, costly ornament, and an equally 
handsome go d medallion locket of a style worn 
twenty years before. - 

_ “ They look asif they might have been heirlooms 
in a well-to-do family. They may bea clew to 
my father and I will wear them until I find 
him,” Winifred said in a tone of determination, 
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“Do you think he would own you? Doubt- 
less you mean to make him support you.” 

Winifred’s eyes flashed, but she made no an- 

swer. 
“In the bottom of that box, under the 
cotton, you will find your mother’s pocket- 
book,” Miss Leigh said; ‘‘ there is money in it; 
how much I do not know exactly. I would 
not touch it to count it. It belongs to you with 
the rest.” 

Winifred reclosed the box and rose to depart. 

‘““My business is ended here,” she said, 
calmly. ‘‘Good-morning, madam.” 

Miss Leigh made no gesture to detain her— 
she hated the girl’s very presence—nor could 
her youth and desolateness soften her bard heart. 
And so, with the little box of treasure, Wini- 
fred went off out of the home that had been her 


————— 


mother’s, re-entered the carriage and drove 


away through the dreary rain. 


CHAPTER V. 
ON BROADWAY. 

As Winifred passed out of the gates of Leigh- 
lands farm, and entered the public road, she 
pressed her face against the wet panes of the 
window of the hack and looked back upon the 
inhospitable house which had been her mother’s 
bome. What a refuge it might have been for 
her! Whata peaceful life she might have lived 
beneath those chimneys! 

But she did not weep nor despair. She was 
young and ignorant of the world, and in that 
very ignorance lay her strength. She was 
resolute, earnest and self-controlled. Her old 
life was over, ber old self had perished with the 
shock of the great trouble that had passed over 
her, but she was not crushed, nor anxious to 
die, She had youth, and health, and a deter- 
mination yet to make something of her life, to 
build a fair, fresh fabric on the ruins Hubert 
Lansdowne had made. 

*‘T cannot go back to the old life in the 
store,” she thought; “I cannot endure that— 
that is over and done with the rest, but I will 
do the best Ican with the years that come to 
me, and-some day, perhaps I may even go back 
to Leighlands and show my mother’s sister that 
I am worthy of her respect.” 

lt was late in the afternoon when Winifred 
arrived in New York. The rain was falling 


still, drearily and ceaselessly; the pavements — 


were slippery, people plodded along under um- 
brellas, omnibus horses slipped, and here and 
there were to be seen prostrate and struggling. 


a 


—— 


The street lamps were lighted, but through the — 


misty rain they gave but a sickly glimmer. 

Winifred fairly shivered under the depress- 
ing influence of the hour, 

“Tt’s a bard, grinding world,” she said to 
herself wearily, ‘‘but there must be a bright- 
ness somewhere to balance all this dreariness 
and gloom. . I wonder if there is more trouble 
abead for me, even more than I have passed 
through with? But I must not give way to 
such thoughts; I will do the best I can.” 


The back threaded the various streets, and — 


finally halted before a dingy brick dwelling- 
house to which Winifred had directed the 
driver in Charles street—a respectable board- 
ing-house of: which Winifred had before heard, 


- 


‘the li 


and where she succeeded in securing a room 
and board without delay. 

After the landlady had shown her her room 
and departed, and Winifred had with appetite 
eaten her supper, she returned to her room and 
took possession of the chair by the register, and 
gave herself up to deep and earnest thought. 

*‘T am here in New York again, where my 
mother lived out that year of mystery and 
died. In New York, where I was born. In 
New York, where I lived so many years alone, 
where the trouble of my life has come upon 
me, and where the new, far more lonely life 

gins again! I wonder if my father lives in 
New York?—how strange I never thought of it 
before! And now I dedicate my existence, 
how and here, to the task of clearing my 
mother’e name, and of finding my father, and 
in this task, to which I solemnly devote myself, 
Task God to help me.” 

For-a long while, Winifred sat there very 
grave and very silent, her mind busy with the 
great problems of her life. It was long past 
Midnight when she went to bed, but uring 
the hours that followed she did not sleep. Her 
thoughts were of the story she had heard frora 
of ber relative at Leigblands, of her 
beautiful young mother whose end had been so 
terrible, and whose very memory was cursed by 
the sister who had loved her, and Winifred 
shed more tears that night for her poor young 
mother than she ever had shed for herself. 

The morning dawned at last, and Winifred 
arose, though unrefreshed, and directly after 
breakfast ses berself resolutely to the task of 
seeking employment. 

She was so fortunate as to secure a position 
through an Intelligence Bureau as a nursery- 
gZ0verness, at a salary that barely sufficed to 
‘pay her expenses, but which she none the less 
thankfu'ly accepted, spending her days in Mrs. 
Bond’s school-room, her evenings over some 
dainty embroideries, an accomplishment which 
she had picked up years before, and which she 
now resolved to put to good account, if possi- 

e. 
_It was a hard and bitter life, but Winifred 
lived it cheerfully and without repining, and 
while she thus struggled, and toiled, and thought 
of her young husband as dead, he, exulting in 
the deceit he had practiced upon her, was going 
his way free as the air! 2 

_As_she became more and more used to her 
life, Winifred found it inexpressibly dreary. 
She performed her duties as daily governess 
to the young Bonds with the most conscientious 
care and fidelity. She was punctual to her en- 
gagement in all weathers.” She executed her 
embroideries which were left on sale at the 
different stores, but the sales were infrequent 
and scarcely repaid the cost of the material. 
In the great eager pressing throng of women, 
all prayerfully anxious to earn money, she felt 
herself in a measure crowded out, and grew to 
be thankful even for the small sum given her by 

8. Bond in payment for the expenditure of 
her healtb and strength, her patience and earnest 
‘teaching. 

She gave herself no relaxation, she had no 
amusements, but walked the weary treadmill 
of daily duty until her soul sickened of life, 
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Saturdays and Sundays constituted her only 


holidays. On Sunday she went to church and 


worshiped regularly, and there, and only there, — 


forgot herself and her troubles, and a strange 
sweet sense of comfort would come to her, fill- 
ing, her soul with peace. 

ut what a life for a girl barely seventeen! 
A girl of rare, rich gifts, of a gay, bright na- 
ture, of an elastic, hopeful temperament! It 
was death in life. She longed for companion- 
ship, for human interests, for affection, and she 
had none. 


But this life could not last forever. As it is 


‘always darkest just before the dawn, so was 


Winifred’s life the darkest when there came a 
faint gleam of light into it. 

It bappened one Saturday afternoon that a 
desolate rain was failing, and Winifred’s weekly 
walk in the Central Park would have been im- 

rudent, and, her room being lonely and cheer- 
ess, she resolved to use her holiday hour in ac- 
eomplishing a little business. 

Sbe had a destination when she started out 
into the wet streets—the storew here her aanee 
work was exhibited—and she walked briskly 
along unmindful of the rain. It was a long 
walk, but she was glad to be out of doors, and 
her physical weariness gave her no thought. 

She built little air castles as she walked along, 
Perhaps her work was sold for a good price, 
and in that event, she could buy a newspaper, 
or, perhaps a certain book she had seen on 
a og iy book stall just out, of Fulton 
street. 

But on reaching the store, she found her 
work was not sold and all her pitiful little plans 
vanished like smoke into thin air. Sbe turned 
away, not disheartened—for she had become 
used to disappointments; and ceased to wonder 
at them—poor little Winifred, she would have 
wondered at good fortuve—and took her way 
back again. 

She did not waik briskly now. The air was 
thick and murky, and the rain seemed like a 
great gray vail. There were few ladies on the 
street; a few gentlemen were hurrying along, 
and afew working women walked along shel- 
tered under umbrellas. 


Winifred stood upon the corner of Broadway 


watching an opportunity to cross. Presently, 
a favorable opportunity occurred, and she as- 
sured herself that no danger threatened, al- 
though she was obliged to keep looking first one 
way and then another. 

She was half-way across when two omnibuses 
and a great heavy dray came swiftly toward ber. 
The drivers cried out to her furiously to ‘look 
out!” Winifred started to run, Her feet slip- 

ed on the muddy pavement, and she would 
fave fallen headlong to the ground, beneath 
the very feet of the heavy horses, and been 
crushed to a shapeless mass, had not some one 
passing on the street witnessed ber slip, and 
bounded forward like ligh 
quick as a flash seizing the 
bit, rearing him_upon his 
almost dragged Winifred to 

It had all transpired so qu 

fred had not realized her peril be 


ast, "9 
‘ Asher preseryer led her upon the sidewalk, 
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he continued to support her, for her face was | Leigh, or ”—and with the solemnity af perfect - 


deathly white and she looked faint and terrified. 
But she had never looked lovelier than now, in 
her terror and distress. Her transparent com- 
plexion, her big vivid blue eyes glowing like 
stars, her tender exquisite mouth, all made up a 
picture, that her rescuer, at whom she had 
scarcely taken a glance, but enough of a glance 
to show her what a fine gentlemanly fellow he 
was—thought he had never seen anything half 
so lovely. 

“‘ Are you faint?” he asked; “ shall I take you 
into the drug store just here?” 

His voice was low and gentlemanly, and as 
Winifred looked at him more earnestly, she 
saw a slender, tall young fellow with a hand- 
some face, whose whole bearing was that of a 
gentleman, 

“T am not faint, I am not hurt,” she an- 
swered tremulously. ‘I thank you very much 
for your great kindness.” 

She would have moved on, but he detained 
her gently. 

“You tremble; I fear you are not able to 
walk. An empty coupe is just coming, allow 
me to send you home in it,” 

He signaled the carriage, and it drew up to 
the curb-stone. 

Winifred demurred, declining the carriage, 
saying she could easily walk. He saw that she 
was not able to walk a single block unaided, 
that she had met with a nervous shock, and 
should get home as soon as possible, and he be- 
lieved that poverty was the cause of her re- 
fusal to use ths carriage, 

‘“‘T shall go to my hotel in the coupe,” he 
said courteously, ‘‘ and [ beg you will allow me 
to set you down at yourown home, My name 
is Walter Holm. Allow me to perform the 
service in this emergency I would wish a stran- 
ger to perform for my sister.” 


He was so courteous and respectful that it. 


was impossible that Winifred should experience 
any distrust of him. She felt weak and really 
ill, and she permitted him to assist her into the 
carriage. 

“What address?” he asked courteously, 

** Charles street, No. —.” 

Mr. Holm closed the carriage-door, and 
mounted the box with the driver, Winifred 
sunk back upon the seat and closed her eyes in 
faintness, until the carriage stopped. ‘Then 
Mr, Holm alighted, came to the door and assist- 
ed Winifred up the s‘eps, and rung the bell of 
the boarding-house, 

_‘*You are very kind,” Winifred said. ‘TI 
thank you more than I can express, Mr. Holm.” 

*“* Will you not tell me your name?” he asked 
courteously, yet with evident interest. 

“My name is Winifred Leigh,” the girl an- 
swered. : 

And then the servant opened the door. Holm 
waited until Winifred had vanished into the 
house; then he returned to the carriage and 
gave his own address to the driver. 

“* Winifred Leigh!” he repeated—‘ ‘ Wini- 
fred Leigh!’ I never believed in love at first 
sight before, but that sweet, young face—that 
rare and splendid. beauty have touched me with 
an electric thrill! Ihave found my destiny at 
last, I shall marry this beautiful Winifred 
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conviction, he added-—-*'I shall go to my grave 
unmarried!” ; 


CHAPTER VI. 
AN UNEXPECTED CLEW. 

WINIFRED made her way up-stairs to her own 
room. No one came near her, and for an hour 
or more, she lay quietly resting after her ad- 
venture. 

‘*T had a narrow escape,” she thought with a 
shudder, ‘‘I shall remember Mr. Walter Holm 
while I live.” 

Winifred sighed, why, she could notsay. She 
gave little thought in these days to the brief 
promise of happiness her life had held, or to the 
bridegroom she had believed to be dead, and he 
had vanished from her life, leaving no pleasant 
memories, while she strove rather to forget 
bim, But now, she thought of him, yet only to 
contrast him with this gentleman who had res- 
cued her, who had seemed to consider his action 
a matter of course, and not wortby of commen- 
dation. 

It was growing dark, but Winifred continued 
to sit without lights, until presently the land- 
lady tapped on her door, 

Winifred rose and placed a chair for her im- 
mediately upon her entrance, and the woman 
took possession of it, her ample figure overflow- 
ing it in all directions. It was a purely busi- 
ness call which the landlady made upon Wini- 
fred. Soe was about giving up keeping board- 
ers, and having a particularly friendly liking 
for Winifred, had come to tell her she had be- 
spoken a place for her, with a friend of hers 
who also kept boarders, living not far from 
where she lived. 

“Tf I must leave you, I shall be most grateful 
to you for finding for me any other honest 
shelter,” Winifred said. 

“Tam glad, then, that I spoke to Mrs. James 
about a room for you. She is a good, honest 
woman, as ever lived. She was a housekeeper 
for many years in many good families, and 
laid up enough money to furnish her a far 
better house than this. She knows many rich 
families, and may be able to give you a better 
situation than your present one with Mrs, 
Bond. I don’t know of a better place for you, 
Miss Leigh, and if you say so, we will walk over 
this evening.” ae 

Accordingly after supper, Winifred and her 
landlady went around to inspect the new place, 

The house in question was but 2 few blocks 
away, and was a respectable brick dwelling of 
four stories. They were admitted by a servant 
who wore a white cap and apron, and who 
ushered them into a pleasant parlor, while she 
went in quest of her mistress, ; 

Mrs. James, the boarding-house keeper,’ a 
spare dignified woman, past middle age, present- 
ly appeared and the ceremony of introduction 
was performed. 

The gaslight fell full upon Winifred’s face as 
Mrs, James looked at her, and the girl with gen- 
tle courtesy acknowledged the introduction— 
while Mrs. James stared at her with wide-open 
eyes almost as if the girl had begn a ghost. 

‘‘ Who— who—did you say?’ she asked, 
“ What did you say the namo is?” 
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‘Miss Leigh,” Winifred returned gently. 

“T beg pardon,” said Mrs, James, ‘ but you 
remind me of a young lady I knew many years 
ago. Iwas her housekeeper, poor dear, Your 
eyes are the very picture of hers.” 

A sudden agitation made Winifreds heart 
beat wildly, but she kept her voice calm and 
steady as she asked the question: 

“ How long ago was that, Mrs. James?” 

‘It’s eighteen years since | kept house for her, 
it’s a little over seventeen since I left her.” 

' Astrange sense of suffocation came over Wini- 
fred. Was it possible that she had so accidentally 
stumbled upon a clew to her mother’s secret 
history? She wondered if Providence had not 


led her to this house, and whether in the keep- ’ 


ing of this very woman, upon whom the sight of 

her had created such an impression, might not be 

tee eomation of the mystery of Eleanor Leigh’s 
ife? 

Accompanied by Mrs. James, Winifred was 
Shown the room which had been bespoken for her, 
and for which she paid the first week’s board in 
advance, requesting that she might take pos- 
Session on the next day. 

“‘T hope I shall be a pleasant reminder to you 
of the lady you once served, Mrs. James,” she 
said smilingly yet eager and anxious, ‘* Were 

“you fond of her?” 

“I was fond of her. She was as sweet a 
spoken lady as I ever saw, and there was that 
dignity about her that showed that she was a 
real Jady. She looked for all the world like 
you, Miss Leigh, but her hair was different in 
color. The resemblance is curious, but not at 
all uncommon. It may be, though, you are 
some relation to her—her name was Roberts.” 

“*T don’t know any one of that name,” Wini- 
fred returned, ‘‘Did you know her Christian 
name?” 

_ ‘IT beard her busband call her Eleanor some- 
times.” 

Winifred trembled and her face fairly whiten- 
ed, for she knew now, beyond all doubt, that 
she was on the right track; that the lady whom 
Mrs. James had served was her own dead young 
mother! Yet she held in her emotions with a 
stern and rare self-control. 

*“ Was she married, did you say, Mrs. James?” 

“Yes. Did I not say she was Mrs. Roberts? 
Her husband fairly worshiped her, but he was 
as proud as Lucifer, and they quarreled awfully 
at times, but he always made peace and then 
pee her until she was good-humored again. 

was paid a good salary, and it was to my in- 
terest to keep my eyes and ears well closed, but 
there was something wrong about them, and 
one night she had a quarrel with him, and fled 
out of the house like a mad creature, and I 
never saw her again. I often wonder whether 
she is living or dead.” 

‘What a strange story!” Winifred said 
tremblingly. “Did Mr, Roberts disappear too? 
What did he do after her disappearance?” 

“He kept up the house for six months, and 
came every day to see if she had come back 
again, but she never came, and then he gave up 
the house, and dismissed the servants, and went 
away quite broken-hearted. And Inever bave 
seen him from that. Set oe this.” 
. The next Winifred entered into posses- 
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sion of her new bome, and while arranging her 
little nicknacks about ber room, Mrs. James 
tapped upon the door. asking if she might be of 
any service. Winifred gave her admittance 
and begged her to be seated, and busying ber- 


self in arranging her trinkets on her dressing-' 


case, it occurred to her that she would show the 
jewels that Miss Evelyn Leigh had given her, 
that belonged to her mother, to Mrs. James, to 
see if she would recognize them. She stepped 
forward to exhibit them, and Mrs, James gavo 
an indifferent, then a curious glance—-and then 
uttered a strange exclamation. 

‘““ Have you ever seen them before?” Winifred 
asked eagerly. . 

‘*Seen them? a hundred times. They were 
hers, Mrs. Roberts’s. How came they in your 
possession, Miss Leigh? Her husband gave them 
to her as a wedding present—for sbe told me so 
herself.” 

Winifred stood trembling before her. 

“Ts there no mistake? Are you sure they aro 
the same?” 

‘‘Sure? I could swear tothat bracelet inany 
court in the land! I have fastened it on her 
wrist many atime! I was right, your likeness 
to her means something. Miss Leigh, what re- 
lation wes Mrs. Roberts to you?” 

“She was my mother,” 

“What! Sbe was your mother?” 

_““ Yes, I must have been born only a short 
time after she fled from her home.” 

** And she, where is she?” ; 

‘She died soon after my birth.” 


Mrs. James wiped her eyes with the corner of 


her apron, while amazement, and a host of other 
emotions struggled for the mastery. Then curi- 
osity ruled. 

‘* How is it you do not bear your father’s 
name, Miss Leigh?” 

‘What was his name? Wasit Roberts? Was 
his real name Roberts?” 

Mrs. James shook her head thoughtfully. 

“*T could not tell you, but I think not.” 

“‘Tben I will keep the name my mother bore in 
her innocent girlhood. Iam glad to know she 
thought herself his wife. She never told her 
story to ber kindred, and they believe the very 
worst of her—her owir sister curses her memory 
to this very dav!” Winifred said passionately. 
“‘T hope that Mr. Roberts lives—I will not eall 
him fatber—and that some day I will meet him 
face to face. There is a just God, and some 
day I know I shall see him and know him, and 
he shall know me also.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
A SWEET TEMPTATION. 
WINIFRED’S life was no longer without an 
object, She had discovered the clew to her 


mother’s hidden history, She knew now that — 


her mother; whose name lay under foulest re- 
proach, had been known during one year be- 
fore her birth as Mrs. Roberts, and bad been 
the honored mistress of her own home. Now, 
to discover ‘‘Mr. Roberts,” became the lead- 
ing purpose of Winifred’s ruined and Jonely ex- 
istence. 

“Tt may be,” she told herself bitterly when 
she found herself alone that first evening in her 
new quarters in Mrs, James’s boarding-house 
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. she thought. 
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—‘‘that I have lived over again her bitter ex- 
perience, that my life has been but a repeti- 
tion of her own. Perhaps she married a man 
who tired of her, Perhaps she, too, never knew 
his real name. It seems clear that he ill-used 
her, and that she, discovering his true charac- 
ter, and learning that he bad imposed upon her, 
fled from him as from her worst enemy. 

That first evening of her abode in her new 
home she did not go down to supper, and Mrs. 
James went to her rooms directly afterward to 
insist upon her spending the evening: socially in 
the parlors, 

“TI so dread meeting strangers,” Winifred 
said to the kindly invitation. : 

‘‘ But my boarders will not be strangers after 
you have met them, remember, I can vouch 
for every one of them—they are very nice peo- 
ple indeed, and some of them have been with 
me for years. With one exception they are all 
what I might call friends of mine—he is a new 
boarder and one of tbe handsomest gentlemen I 
ever saw in my life. He came only this morn- 
ing. He applied to your old landiady for board 
and sbe sent him, as she sent you, to me, I par- 
ticularly want to make you feel at home, so 
will you not come down?” 

The invitation was so kindly given, that Wini- 
fred was constrained to accept it, and after Mrs. 
James’s departure, made her toilet anew, yet 
almost repenting of her concession. She put on 
her best dress, a black silk at whose throat a 
soft frill of lace fell caressingly, and for the 
first time wore her mother’s jewelry. 

She looked her nature, frank, brave, and im- 
petuous, but generous, sweet and truthful to the 
be as she stood before her mirror ready to go 

own. 

** Although my dress is black, there is not a 
sign of mourning about it, and not a thought of 
mourning in my heart for my dead husband,” 
‘“ How completely he has passed 
out of my life. I think now [ should not care 
for him if he should come to meas I stand here.” 

She went down-stairs toward the parlor, 
where Mrs, James met her at the door and es- 
coried her into the room where the boarders 
were gathered about the table, to whom Mrs. 
James presented her—and to the new boarder, 


_ “the handsomest gentleman,” Mrs. James had 


ever seen, as he emerged from behind his news- 
pager near the fire. 
ne look at the handsome high-bred face was 
enough for Winifred—she recognized him as 
Mr. Walter Holm, and as she greeted bim with 
a warm smile she wondered perplexedly how it 
happened that be had become an inmate of the 
same bouse with herself, i 
He did not take pains to enlighten her. The 
truth was, that her face had haunted him ever 
since the moment he had Jast seen her. He was 
not one to fallin love with every pretty face— 
indeed he had never loved any woman other 
than his mother, but his heart had been 
touched by Winifred. He had resolved to know 
her better. There was but one way by which 
he could make her acquaintance, and that was 
to live under the same roof with her. He had 
accordingly left his pleasant quarters at the 
hotel and for Winifred’s sake had sought board 
at the bumble house at the door of which he 


had left her, but that lady had sent him to Mrs, 
James, informing him with the utmost unsus- 
picion that she had sent several of her favorite 
boarders to Mrs. James, and would also 
cordially recommend him to the same place. 
Holm had made haste to call upon Mrs. 
James, had shown her unexceptional refer- 
ences, had engaged her only vacant room, and 
installed himself into it without an hour’s de- 


ay. 

And now he was rewarded by more than a 
glimpse of Winifred. He was to spend the 
evening in her society, and had to look forward 
to the prospect of spending many more in the 
same manner, 

If he had admired Winifred at their first 
peculiar meeting, that admiration deepened 
now into something warmer as he marked how 
well-bred she was, how quietly self-possessed, 
how gentle and perfect were her manners, 
Her beauty, too, was even greater than he had 
thought, and long before the evening was over 
Walter Holm had fallen hopelessly in love with 
the wronged, deserted young wife of Hubert 
Lansdowne, 

At ten o’clock the little circle broke up, and 
Winifred went up to her room with a new glow 
at her heart, whose strange warmth permeated 
her whole being. 

If Hubert had only been like Mr. Holm she 
though, and then with a vivid flush checked 
the thought. 

While Walter Holm went up to his room en- 
raptured with the progress he had made that 
evening with Winifred’s acquaintance, 

‘‘She’s an angel,” he said to himself with en- 
thusiasm; ‘‘I must know more about her. She 
is a governess, alone in tbe world Mrs. James 
says, and of good family. She is too young, too 
beautiful to struggle alone with the world, 
Already I love her with all my heart and soul 
—the dainty, proud, sweet little girl. I shall 
win her with what baste I can, and make a lit- 


-tle home for her, and guard her and watch 


over her, and cherish ber as she deserves. 
There is no need of delay if Ican but win her. 
If I can only win her love I shall not permit 
her to drudge much longer.” 4 

The acquaintance between them grew rapid- 
ly and prospered. They met almost every 
evening in Mrs, James’s parlors in company 
with their fellow boarders, and their interest in 
each other deepened daily. : 

A week of such intercourse is worth more 
than a month of chance meetings in society, 
and at the end of two weeks the young couple 
were better acquainted with each other’s tastes 
and character and dispositions than many a 
pair after years of courtship. 

Holm was a good jud ge of character, and he 
studied Winifred closely, with a constantly- 
growing admiration that rapidly verged on 
love. He saw she was pale and overworked, 
and that the fair young face showed signs of 
pain and care. He knew that her life was 
lonely, that she bad borne much sorrow, and 
yet her face was always sweet and sunny when 
she appeared in the parlor, and her sympathies 
were always warm and quick and true. 

Holm’s judgment approved his love, which 
was now,becoming an absorbing passion, He 
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fully determined to woo and win Winifred for 
his wife if possible, but he did not wish to be too 
Precipitate in his advances and so defeat his 
Own purposes. He looked forward to a mar- 
' Yiage with her after months of acquaintance- 
Ship, during which she should learn to rely 
upon him, and to trust him with a love like 
that he felt for her; but circumstances con- 
Spired to hasten his avowal—one evening. when 
all the other boarders were elsewhere engaged, 
_ and he found Winifred alone in the parlor, busy 
“Writing some invitations for a juvenile party at 

rs. Bond’s, her sweet face so pale and tired as 
she bowed over her task, that his very soul 
yearned over her with a deep and ineffable 
anxiety that was tenderness itself. 

“You work too hard, Miss Leigh,” he said 
with a tenderness of voice that made her start 
and tremble involuntarily; “this life of strug- 
gle and toil is too much for you. How would 
you like to turn your back upon it all, upon 

rs. Bond, ber troublesome chilean: even your 
lonely room here at Mrs, James's, and be the 
happy queen of some sunny little cottage 
where you would be loved and honored and 
cherished?” 

‘“‘ Happiness like that will never come to me,” 
Winifred said sorrowfully. 

“*“We bave not known each other many 
weeks,” Holm said, gently detaining her hand 
from further writing, and clasping it closely in 
his, as it lay upon the table, “yet we know 
each other well. My income from my profes- 
sion is small, but it is a fixed income of over a 
thousand dollarsa year. I know that you are 
slone in the world. I love you, Winifred, I 
have loved you from the first day I saw you. 
I cannot offer you the wealth you would grace, 
but I can offer’ you a loving heart, the devotion 
of my whole future life, and the sunny little 
home I have pictured. Winifred, Winifred, my 
darling, will you be my wife?” 

Her band finttered in bis like an imprisoned 
bird, and then she drew it away with a low, 
Moaning cry. 

“No, no,” she murmured, ‘TI cannot. Oh, 
Mr, Holm! You have offered me heaven, and 
IT must refuse it.” 

He still held her hand in that firm, strong 
Pressure, and held it closely. He looked straight 
at her with that tender, compelling glance of 


‘Do you dislike me, Winifred?” 

“Oh, no, no!” 

“Could you not learn to love me?” he asked 
gently. ‘ 

She .was silent. He pressed the question 
gently, and with an infinite tenderness that 
would have won the beart of an enemy. 

At last, in a trembling whisper, the answer 


came. 

“Yes,” she said, so low he had to bend his 
head to catch the sound, Oh, Mr. Holm, I— 
love you now.” 

There was a silence of a few minutes that 
fell between them, and then, in a voice whose 
_ jappiness smote upon Winifred like a blow, he 
spoke to her again, 

My darling, thank God for this! How soon 
may I claim you for my wife?” 
Not at all, never,” she answered, her yo'c° 


full of misery. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Holm, it cannot bel 


I must go my own way, and you will forget me . 


by and by. I shall never marry.” 

‘**You do not know me as well asI thought 
you did,” he said proudly; ‘‘ you do not know 
what a strong, passionate nature mine is. My 
love for you is the one love of my life. You 
say you love me; then, I defy the world to part 
us, and certainly I shall not heed your refusal. 
of me, my little darling. By right of your love 
for me, you belong to me—remember that, al- 
ways. And by that right, I intend to marry 
you at once and take care of you. So, littlo 
girl, let me hear no more feeble protestations,” 

Winifred uttered a low, choking sob in an- 
swer to his happy laugh. , 

‘You don’t understand me, Mr. Holm. I 
am in earnest, I cannot marry you.” 

‘** At least, Winifred,” he said, and she knew 
he was smiling, although she dared not trust 
herself to look at bim—* at least, Winifred, you 
will give me the chance to combat your argu- 
ment against our marriage. Is there anything 
about me to which you object?” 

‘*The fault is not in you—it is in myself,” she 
said desperately, ‘‘ You have aright to know 
my reasons, and I will tell you. You are a 
gentleman, and gentlemen think so much of 
family and good birth. I~I—don’t know—that 
I—am well-born.” 

“Is that all?’ Holm asked. ‘What a moun- 
tain you make out of a molehill, my darling! 
It is you whom I love, not your genealogical 
tree. That objection won’t weigh with a feather.” 

She expected he would draw back from her; 
but his tenderness did not vary, bis support of 
her did not waver. She remembered bow Hu- 
bert Lansdowne had received the story of her 
birth, and how could she help contrasting Wal- 
ter Holm’s loving generosity with the terrible 
wrath of the man who had but just led her 
away from the altar? 

“You see,” Holm said gayly, “ that you will . 
not be rid of me so easily. “ Little Winifred, 
T love you and shall not let you go from me. 

ou are alone in the world. You must come to 
me at once, and while I care for you, you must 
brighten my life. To-morrow I shali make ar- 
rangements for an immediate wedding. Tell 
me, my darling, that I am to have my own way 
in this matter.” 

* Give me a little time to think of it,” Wini- 
fred said, tremblingly. ‘‘I will give you an 
answer to-night.” 

Holm noticed that she looked strangely wan 
and pallid, and that her blue eyes had a jook in 
them that was almost wild. He would have 
spoken-further with her, but there was no op- 
portunity, for at that moment one or two of the 


boarders entered the room, ° 


Shortly after, her task completed, Winifred 
retired to her room, where, turning the light~ 
down dimly and locking the door, she knelt 
upon: the hearth-rug, pale and miserable, her 
head bowed low upon a chair. 

For a long time she knelt thus, shivering now 
and again. She lived over and over the events 
of the evening. The passionate tenderness, the 
masterful will, the earnest, exacting love of 
Holm, were all reviewed with an anguish that 
exceeded any she bad ever known, 
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“Tf I had only known him a few little weeks 
ago?” she said to herself. ‘‘I love him—I love 
him! and I know now that I never loved Hu- 
bert Lansdowne. Oh! why was I permitted to 
marry Hubert, and so ruin my whole life—in ono 
moment of folly to utterly ruin my hopes of 
happiness?—for a woman deserted as I was de- 
serted, cast aside as 1 was cast aside, is not fit 
to be any man’s wife. Mr, Holm must know 
all the truth, and then he will see that I have 
decided wisely, that I cannot be his wife.” 

She brought out her writing materials and 
sat down beside the table to write out as briefly 
as she could the sad story of her life. 


CHAPTER, VIIL. 
AS FROM THE DEAD. 

Jv was a hard and bitter task indeed, that 
upon which Winifred had entered. She had in- 
tended to write out the entire story of her life; 
but she found her wounds had been too deep 
and recent to probe them to their depths, Again 
and again she began her letter to Walter Holm, 
and again and again flung page after page 
aside, 

“Why should I write out a minute state- 
ment?’ she asked herself, wearily. ‘‘ It will 
only be to harrow up my soul to no good. I 
will tell him simply the outline of my history, 
and it will be enough to turn him from me, as 
Hubert turned, and with better cause, for I 
‘never deceived Hubert, never, and Mr. Holm 
will believe I have deceived him. I am known 
to him as Miss Leigh and I suppose I must write 
the letter that will tell him what I am; that 
will make him hate and despise me.” 

After considerable effort she produced a letter 
telling him all her sad story—how her husband 
had deserted her, all the pitiful story of ber 
mother’s life, the cloud on her own, and her ig- 
norance of even her own name, 

The letter did not satisfy Winifred, so feeble 
did it seem in contrast to the intensity of the 
feeling to which her mind and heart had been 
wrought, but she could not rewrite it. 

With the letter in her hand, sealed and ad- 
dressed, she stole quietly down the stairs to the 
floor below and to the door of Mr. Holm’s room, 
under which she thrust the letter, and then 
flitted back to her own room. : : 

During that evening Holm had remained in 
the parlors, expecting Winifred’s appearance, 
and at last despairing of her coming, he retired 
to hisown room. As he opened the door and 
passed in, his foot struck against her letter. He 

icked it up and locked the door, and sat down 
_in an easy-chair, with a pleased and happy 
smile. He knew from whom the letter had 
come, and before he broke the seal he kissed the 

* address with passionate, reverent tenderness, 
“She has kept her econ and given me my 


‘ answer to-night,” he thought, rapturously, 
ies “Dben he read the letter, not once, but again 


od 


and again. It is needless to say that Winifred’s 
revelation was very bitter to him. Her cheeks 
had burned in writing the letter, and his burned 
in reading it—but in admiration of her bravery, 
her truthfulness, ber simple honesty. How 
easily she might have kept all this from him if 
she had so wished! It was the latter part of the 
Jetter that hurt him most deeply, A widowed 


& 


bride, and the widowed bride of a man whose 
real name she said.she did not know! 

For an hour or more Holm gave himseif_up to 
his thoughts. It is enough to say that Wini- 
fred’s letter seemed to him full of bitterest 
pathos, and that he never had loved her so well 
asnow. His soul overflowed with a passionate 
tenderness for her. Winifred was pure and 
sweet and good, endowed with rare beauty and 
talents, and he loved her with a passion that 
amazed himself. Give her up? Never! What 
mattered her origin? What mattered it if she 
had been the bride of ascoundrel? He pitied 
and loved her all the more for what she had 
suffered. 

‘‘ My poor little darling!” he whispered to him- 
self. ‘+ Is it too late to send her a message? I can- 
not bear that she should think that T have let her 
go out of my life as she has bidden me go. I 
cannot bear she should think so even until 
morning.” ; 

He took the letter she had written him and 
laid it on the fire, and then went to his desk 
and wrote with a firm hand an answer to her 
letter—a firm, rapid hand, that was an index to 
his firm, strong character. 


“My Poor Lirrir WINIFRED:— 

“T have read your letter and burned it—so let 
your past perish from your mind. We will never 
allude to it again. You shall begin a new life with 


me, my darling, and if God permits, it shall be all .— 


sunshine. But, if shadows do obscure our path, we 
will still tread it together. My darling, I shall not 
let you go from me—did you think I would? To- 
morrow I shall take your life into my own ae 
sy ¥ a 


Then he went quietly up to Winifred’s door, 
and thrust her letter beneath it, as she had done 
a little while before at his door, and then re- | 
turned to his room, 

He did not sleep that night, but hour after 
hour sat beside his fire, wakeful and deeply 
thoughtful. 

“T shall not give her up, whatever her scru- 
ples or reluctance! I have found my pearl of 
price, and I sball hold her fast. If it were only 
morning, that I might speak with her—that I 
might comfort her!” | 

The night wore away, at last, and morning 
dawned. Mr. Holm made his toilet for the day, 
listening to every sound in the hall, every step 
on the stair, with a Rees receiving some fur-, 
ther message from Winifred. But none came. 
The breakfast hour came and passed, and then 
Holm began to think it strange he did not see or 
hear from Winifred. 

‘‘She may intend to slip away from me, to force 
my freedom back upon me, but she does not 
know with whom she is dealing,” he thought, 
and a smile lit up his handsome face—“ she does 
not know me yet! When she confessed that she 
loved me, she confessed that she belonged to me 
by a divine right, and nothing but her own will 
can take her from me.” 

He heard a light step on the stair at that mo- 
ment. Then a little note came softly under his 
door, and the step continued to descend the 
lower stairs. Holm caught the letter hastily 
up, and found it contained but this line: 

“T cannot take advantage of your generosity, 
Spare us both the pain of another areoting,” Me 
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As he had apprehended, Winifred was ‘al- 
ready in the street on her way to Mrs. Bond’s; 
and crushing the Jetter in bis pocket, he hurried 
down-stairs, caught his hat off the rack and 
proceeded after her. 

She was but little in advance of him, and the 
weary droop in her slender figure told plainly 
enough of her sleeplessness, her anxiety. Hur- 
rying his pace slightly he was soon at.ber side, 
and very quietly drew her arm within his, 
She looked up with a low cry, and would have 
drawn her hand away but that he held it 
in a firm clasp, that paid no heed to her 
struggle. 

“You are on your way to Mrs. Bond’s?” 

Se Vien? 

“T shall go with you, and will wait for you 
outside. Your stay need be but brief. “All 
me you need say is that you resign your posi- 

ion. 

As he spoke, he bent his head to look into 
her face, and he saw how weary and sorrowful 
she looked. 


“Did you find my note this morning?” she 
asked, 


eves. Did you think, Winifred, that I 
should let_ your ‘girlish scruples come between 
us now? hat more can be said between us? 


“Let me teach you to forget that men are some- 
times base and cruel—let me teach you that you 
need never speak or think of him who treated 
you so basely. We will forget that he ever 
lived. Your girlish fancy for him was not 
love, you said.” ; 

‘Oh, no! oh, no! I scorn his memory, and 
despise myself that I ever fancied that I loved 
him. But, Mr, Holm, Iam nota suitable wife 
for you.” 

-“* Permit me to be the judge of that,” he said 
smiling. ‘‘I accept all the responsibility, you 
need not even think in the matter. And, my 
darling, I now lay my first command upon you. 

ou will be married to me to-morrow.” 

And Winifred ceased her protestations, It 
was so pleasant to submit to this stronger will, 
to be led in the way of happiness even against 
her convictions, 

But, as she yielded her will to that of her 
lover, a strange presentiment of evil clouded 

er spirit—a presentiment she was able to ex- 
Plain in that bitter afterward. 

r. Holm left ber at Mrs. Bond’s door. He 
returned balf an hour afterward, but even 
then, was obliged to wait some little time be- 
fore Winifred came down the steps, her cheeks 
flushed and an indignant sparkle in her eyes. 

i T could hardly get away,” she said with a 
augh, “Mrs. Bond was not willing to lose me 
at all, and not satisfied with reproeching me 
with my ingratitude in wisning to leave her, 
She has kept my month’s salary in place of the 
notice I should have given her,” 

appily, your acquaintance with her is 
€nded,” Holm said, and then they parted and 

Inifred proceeded to spend the spare time ina 
ittle shopping tour, using the money her aunt 
: Vvelyn had given her as being her mother’s, 
- _*WO hundred and sixty dellars she had never 

. broken in upon. . 

It will seem as if my dear mother gave me 
MY wedding outfit,” she thought tenderly. ‘1 


will buy something new, for I want to look m 
very best to-morrow. I want to look beautiful 
to Mr. Holm.” 

With ber money in her hand Winifred felt 
rich, She drove to anestablishment on Sixth 
avenue, and made her purchases, several sets of . 
fine dainty undergarments, a stylish little bat 4 
of terra cotta plush trimmed with ostrich tips 
to match: a costume of terra cotta silk, with a 
plush jacket, for. her wedding toilet, and a 
costume of deep myrtle cloth, with a felt hat ' 
en suite, for her traveling dress. She purchased 
a few sets of. linen Fee Soin one set of pretty 
laces, two pairs of walking boots, and glvoes 
for her dresses, and then returned to Charles . 
street ina carriage with her new acquisitions, q 
which one of the servants earzied up stairs to 
her room, by whom Winifred sent for Mrs. 
James, to listen to her annouucement and ex- 
planations. deg: 

That evening Mr. Holm returned earlier than d 
usual, and shortly after his arrival he sent a 
little sealed note to Winifred asking her to come 3 
down to bim in the parlor, a summons she 
promptly obeyed, her lover meeting her at the 
door, happy and impatient. 

_“‘All the arrangements are made, my dar- 
ling. I have seen a clergyman and we will go— 
quietly to his house to-morrow at eleven oclock, . 
and be married. Are you satisfied dear? Are 
you as happy as I am, I wonder? And do you 
know, my darling, that although we are be- 
trothed and are to be married to-morrow, you 
have never yet called me by my first name, 
never yet even given me a kiss?” 

He put his hand under her chin and lifted her | 
face into his full view. It was a shy, happy « — 
face, radiant with its bright rare beauty, and 
lighted by its trustful, loving eyes. The look she 
gave him was a caress, but the kiss he had to 
take for himself, for she offered none, 

The next morning at half-past ten the car- 
riage conveyed them to the clergyman’s resi- 
dence, and all things being in readiness the 
ceremony proceeded without delay. And as - 
the voice of the minister sounded on her ears, 
Winifred seemed to live over again the fatal 
marriage ceremony at Saint Philip’s when an- 
other stood at her side, another vowed to love 
and cherish her till death. And that other was 
dead, and she but a few a widow, was 
again a bride. 

Sbe made her answers clearly, as did Holm. 
She listened to the prayer, to the address; she 
was married and nothing had happened! For 
her presentiment of evil had deepened into a 
great dread of impending calamity. She bad 
feared, she knew not what. But all was well. 
She was safely sheltered at last in a good man’s 
love, and at last, she had a name rightfully her 


own. : 
The little ceremony over and the clergy 
and his wife having offered their congratula- 
tions, they proceeded to the carriage to be 
driven back to Charles street, where the wed- 
ding breakfast which had been ordered by 
Holm was to be given in honor of the pe 
sion. ~ 
As they passed out of the hall Holm’s face 
wore a gravely tender look, eo 
“My wife, my wife,” he whispered © as | 
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paused to button her little jacket closer; ** you 
belong to me now, and I shall shelter you from 
every rude wind. Speak to me. Never call 
me Mr. Holm again, but whisper to me, darling, 
what I have never yet heard you say—say 
‘Walter, my husband.’” 

Her. face crimsoned and her eyes drooped, 
but she softly repeated the words he desired to 
hear. 

He drew her arm in his and led her down the 
steps to the pavement, while the cabman sprung 
down at the sight of them and opened the door 
of the carriage. 

And at the same moment a gentleman and 
lady passed on the opposite sidewalk and gazed 
casually at the little group on the pavement— 
the gentleman Hubert Lansdowne, who was look- 
ing at his deserted young wife who belioved 
him dead, and who in looking, grew as white 
as marble. The lady, one to whom he was en- 
gaged to be married, Miss Mordaunt, niece and 
heiress of Judge Mordaunt, one of New York’s 
' brightest Jegal luminaries. 

Holm did not notice him, the driver baving 
addressed him at that moment. He helped his 
young wife into the carriage, sprung in himself, 
and. as they drove slowly away he turned to 
Winifred with some whispered word of love. 

She did not reply to him. Her figure seemed 
strangely relaxed. Her head had drooped sud- 
denly to ber breast. In alarm he lifted it and 
looked upon her face, She was in a deadly 
faint, and a look of horror was frozen into her 
half-open eyes, 


CHAPTER IX. 
A BLOW ON THE HEART. 


As Walter Holm looked at his bride it seemed 
to him that she was dead, so white and ghastl 
_ did she lie there in her unconsciousness, wit 
that frozen sort of horror in her half-open 
eyes. He gathered her figure to him in a sort 
of frenzy and shouted to the coachman to drive 
faster, to drive for life. Rapidly as the car- 
riage whirled along the minutes seemed to 
Holm like hours. He groaned in anguish, he 
called upon Winifred to awaken, to tell him 
that she was not dead; he put his hand on her 
pulse, on her heart, but could feel no answer- 
ing throb, A great despair came upon him, 
and as the carriage at last drew up before the 
door of their boarding-house, and the servant 
all smiles and welcome opened the door, he 
alighted, gathered his bride up in his arms 
carried her into the parlor and laid her upon 
the sofa, while the coachman hurried in quest of 
a physician. 

Holm chafed her hands and poured brandy 
between her white lips, the servant brought 
ammonia and administered it, bathing the cold 
white temples, and after a few moments of the 
heroic treatment Winifred gave a sort of gasp- 
_ ing sigh and opened her eyes, 

There was a look in them which Holm could 
not at all understand. With a sort of shiver, 
she looked past him, as if expecting to see some 
one behind him, and as Mrs, James came rushing 
into the room, all exclamations and questions, 
she looked at her vaguely, and with a shrinking 
sort of terror, neither Mrs, James nor Holm 
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could understand—as if somehow she had ex- 
pected to see some other enter. 

Holm explained to Mrs, James that Wini- 
fred had fainted on entering the carriage at 
the clergyman’s door; and his face was strange- 
ly set and stern in its awful anxiety, and Mrs. 
James was standing beside her with a grave 
anxious face, when the physician appeared 
and was conducted into Winifred’s presence, 
Holm briefly told what had occurred so far as 
he knew, Winifred answered the few ques- 
tions, put to her, opened her eyes tiredly, but 
gave no clew to the cause of her illness, 

‘‘She has evidently fainted from over emo- 
tion” announced the physician puzzledly. ‘‘ It 
seems as if she had received some sudden and 
terrible shock, but of course, under the cir- 
cumstances, that is impossible; I advise that 
she be put in her own bed, and left to rest 
for an hour or so, I think when she awakens, 
she will be quite herself again. At present, 
she seems a little dazed and frightened.” - 

The physician took his leave and Holm car- 
ried his bride up to her own old room and laid 
her upon her own bed. Her old trunk stood 
packed and strapped ready for removal, the 
new one was opened ready to receive her 
wedding dress. Her traveling sachel, Holm’s 
wedding gift, stood on the table, giving the 
room the desolate and abandoned look a room 
has when one is about to leave it for a long 
time—perbaps forever. 

Holm went out, leaving Mrs. James to dis- 
robe Winifred and to put her to bed, They 
gave her the quieting draught which the phy- 
sician had left and then went softly out leav- 
ing her to.herself. Mrs. James returned to 
her duties down-stairs, but Holm sat outside 
Winifred’s door watchfully listening and anx- 


ious. 

Alone with her thoughts, Winifred for the 
first time dared to give way to her anguish, 
She knew that she had looked upon the face 
of Hubert Lansdowne that day, Despite the 
evidence she had had of his death, she knew 
that he still lived. But what actual evidence 
had she had of his death? Only the word of 
his friend Marshall and that was worth- 
less; only the slips cut from a newspaper, and 
how easily deception can creep into newspaper 
reports. Hitherto innocent and unsuspicious 
as a little child, Winifred’s perceptions sud- 
denly quickened to abnormal acuteness. The 
whole thing had been a trick. Hubert Lans- 
downe was not dead, but he bad chosen to rid 
himself of her, and make her believe him dead. 
She knew that accursed truth now, and plainly 
and thoroughly as if he had confessed it to her. 

As she lay there, her wild eyes peered out 
into the room with a look of perfect terror in 
them for as yet, the quieting draught had no 
power over her, very nerve was strung to 
its utmost tension. She was well nigh crazed 
between her fear and her woe, as she realized 
that she was the wife of two husbands. 

She shed no tears—hers was a grief too deep 
for such expression. With wide eye$ and 
ashen face, she lay on her pillow for hours, 
breathing hard and heavily, her soul passing 
through a perfect tempest of anguish. She 
did not speak or moan or sob, she did not 
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even pray; everything about her was like the” 


very blackness of darkness—and the one 
thought of which she was conscious was—if 
she might but die. 

While, outside her door, patient and watch- 
ful, Holm sat waiting for some summons from 
within. As the day wore on, and Mrs. James 
how and then crept half-way up the stairs to 
whisper a word of con:fort to bim, Holm could 
bear the suspense no longer. He turned the 
door-handle softly, and entered, moving silently 
toward the bed. 5 

The medicine which the doctor had left for 
Winifred had required to be unusually power- 
ful to meet the state of her suppressed yet ter- 
rible excitement. It had taken effect now, and 
she lay in a dreamless sleep, awfully like to 
death, so white, so still, so marble-like that 
oe hushed his breath as he looked down upon 

r 

“She looks like a flower that has been beaten 
down by a hail-storm,” he thought. ‘What 
can this trouble be that has come to her? What 
is this mystery that has come between us? Has 
she discovered that she does not love me? I will 
not believe it. What then is the mystery?” 

But he could not penetrate it, long though he 
stood there watching her deathlike sleep, with 
his very soul yearning over her. : 


“‘She will tell me all when she wakens,” he 


told himself, and then bent over and kissed her 
lightly. Then, fearing lest he should disturb 
her, he crept softly out again and took up his 
old position in the hall. The afternoon grew 
late. The halls grew full of shedows, and at 
last, looking anxious and troubled, Mrs, James 
came up to light the gas, 

“You will get your death of cold, sitting 
here in the draught,” she whispered, ‘Sand you 
have not had a blessed mouthful to eat since 
breakfast. Come down and have a cup of tea. 

0 you know what time it is? It’s nearly six 
o'clock, and you won’t be able-to stir for Wash- 
ington to-day.” 

“No,” he said quietly, ‘‘ we sball have to wait 
until to-morrow. Mrs. Holm is asleep, and may 
not waken for hours. I believe when she does 
waken, she will be quite herself.” 

.4olm at first declined Mrs. James’s persua- 
Slons to come below and have something to eat, 
; ub she was so urgent in her entreaties that at 

ast he reluctantly consented, and accompanied 
er to the dining-room below for a cup of tea. 
® had eaten nothing since morning, and the 
refreshment was not unrequired by him. ; 
® was not absent from his post fifteen min- 
utes, yet, during that fifteen minutes, that 
appened which changed the whole current of 
1S and Winifred’s life. oe 

He had hardly descended when Winifred 
ty ukened. There was no start, no slow return 
Aa the realization of existence, but sudden re- 

‘huPtion of life just where she had dropped it. 
h © Same desolate look was in her eyes that 
aaa been there when sbe closed them, and now 
ie tight have seen that the edge of her suffer- 
Pia Seemed somewhat blunted. A stony calm 
anaes to hold her in its cold despair. She 
cane? Mechanically from the bed, and as me- 
pie Nically dressed herself, with hands that 

med too stiff to perform their office, 
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‘*Poor Walter!” she whispered softly, ‘it 
will come so bard upon him! If they knew, 
they would send me to State’s prison, and in 
any case, Iam not Walter’s wife—I know Iam 
not. I am Hubert Lansdowne’s wife, and 
Hubert Lansdowne is alive! If I might but 
sink out of this life as a stone sinks into the 
water, and leaves no trace behind. Walter 
would mourn for me, but no disgrace would 
darken his life then. To die now! Ob, to die 
now !” 

She set her pale lips together in a straight 


line and hastened with her dressing. The gar-- 


ments she had worn that day she resumed one 
by one with the exception of her wedding-dress, 
Her traveling-costume of myrtle-green cloth 
lay upon a chair ready to put on—her purse, 
hat, handkerchief and gloves in the pocket 
ready for use. She put the costume on, outside 
jacket and all, and donned her hat, which lay 
on the table enshrouded {in its vail. These 
articles of attire had been made ready before 
going forth that morning for the journey of the 
evening, the bridal journey—but what journey 
was this upon which she was now bound? 

She felt feverish and cold, by turns, but by 
the time she was dressed, a strange excitement 
began to burn in ber veins, and her eyes flashed 
and glowed with the fire of fever. She laughed 
at the light of reflection in her glare, in a 
strange sort of a way, and then started at the 
sound of her voice. 

‘‘T wonder if Iam going to be ill again? My 
head feels so strangely,” she thought bewilder- 
edly. ‘I have had such a hard life, such a 
hard life, would it be wrong to end it? Iwish I 
were lying dead under the cold waters of the 
river—the river is a ready-made grave for wo- 
men with such lives as mine bas been.” 

She laughed again, that low wild sound, and 
again started, shuddering and frightened as she 
looked over her shoulder with peering eyes; 
and, half-delirious with the terrors of the situa- 
tion that pressed so frightfully upon her, with 
all her perceptions bewildered and dazed, she 
only knew she wanted to die. 

She opened the door softly and glided down- 
stairs like a ghost. She listened a moment at 
the lower floor in the hope of hearing Holm’s 
voice amid the murmur of subdued voices in the 
parlor, and then, she opened the street door, 
and slipped out into the dusk, and instinctively 
took the direction of the river, 


CHAPTER X. 
SAVED—TO WHAT? 

Tue traffic of the day was over. and a gat 
hush brooded over the streets of New York. 
few stars shone dimly in the sky, a few lights 
gleamed from the boats on the river. There 
was a dash of wet in the air. The sky was 
darkening, and the wind was rising. It was a 
night for home comfort and safe shelter. 

The last strokes of the midnight bells were 
echoing through the air, when a young girl 
walked slowly down the pier at Desbrosses 
street, her head drooping, her figure bent with 
weariness. sate 

This girl was Winifred, 7 

She had wandered about all these hours since 


she had left Mrs, James’s house intent “ "ie 


* 


~ 


ie 
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upon reaching the river, and had gained it at 
last. She walked slowly down the pier and 
sunk down upon the side of the bridge, her 
strength utterly spent. 

““T will wait a moment,” she said drearily; 
“before I die, I ought to pray to God to have 


merey on my soul.” 


“To pray!” it was the first time since the 


great horror had fallen upon her that she had 
thought of prayer. Ah, she had not thought of 

ayer when heart and brain seemed like burst- 
ing, when her very reason seemed tottering; 
she had thought only of Walter Holm, and of 
the disgrace she had brought upon him, of the 
utter desolation of her own lot. 

But she dared not die without appealing to 
her Maker to forgive her sin. She dared not 
throw away the lite He had given her without 
asking Him to be merciful. 

But ber confused and burning thoughts re- 
fused to shape themselves at her bidding; she 
could not frame one séntence of entreaty. But 
into her tortured mind, as if whispered to her 
by her good angel, came the words of an old 

ool prayer, learned years and years ago. 
It was a simple, commonplace prayer, and 
aecoirere no tender memories connected with 


“a thad not been learned at a loving mo- 


ther’s knee, but had been taught ber in common 
with a score of school-fellows, repeated morn- 


_ ing and evening as a lesson is taught and re- 


cited. But she muttered it now, half-uncon- 
sciously, and the white, drawn lips quivered 
and her chest heaved convulsively with sobs 
that would not be stifled, as memories came 
back to her of her innocent girlhood, compared 
with her position now—a desolate wanderer on 
the face of the earth, a wife of two busbands; 
scarce eighteen, and an intending suicide! _ 
Ah! The tears came now to the blazing eyes, 


‘and she cried like a child. Fora long time she 


sobbed and wept there on that lonely bridge, 
while belated travelers flitted by, and one stern 
guardian of the night passed and repassed with 


-watchful eyes ever upon ber. 


Those tears eased brain and heart. 

Weak and worn, and despairing she still had 
strength to utter a new prayer—a prayer from 
her very soul that God would pity and guard 
her; and as she looked into the dark waters she 
shuddered and drew back, for its fatal fascina- 
tion was broken. Not for her a suicide’s death 
—she could destroy her life, but She would not, 
and with it all hope of eternal rest. 

‘“‘Oh, I must have been mud!’ she thought. 
‘Tt is terrible to live, but how much more ter- 
rible to die!—for death is not all. If [ could end 
all in one act—if by flinging myself into the 
river I would know no more forever, then a 
would do it; but death is not the end—it is 
only the beginning.” 

She gave up all idea of suicide now, and 
crouched there with a sense of thanksgiving 
that she had not committed that crime for 
which there is no repentance. But she was 
forced soon to change her position, for the po- 


_liceman who had passed a dozen or more times 


once more appeared, 

‘Come, you clear out of this!” he said rough- 
ly, touching Winifred with his club, as though 
she had been a beast in a cage—‘“‘ out of this, 


now! The station-house is the place for the 
likes of you!” 

Winifred arose as he flashed the full lig f 
his lantern upon her; and then he sa ‘\' '%« 
glance that she was not of the same class. *“ 
women who were usually found at sucha .ce 
at such atime. The lady-like attire, the pure, 
high-bred face, the gentle, half-haughty man- 
ner, with its charming reserve, all made him 
grow involuntarily respectful—all declared to 
him that this homeless one was a lady. | 

‘‘ Please let me go,” Winifred said quietly, 

He made no attempt to detain her, and she 
went swiftly back, turning to the street, and in 
a moment had placed herself beyond his sight, 

“ Well, let her go,” be muttered to himself, 
“She's sure to make for home now; and I hope 
she’ll get there safe.” } : 

Winifred found herself in a quarter of “ow 
York of which she knew little. Her wander- 
ings so far had been without aim, almost with- 
out thought, except to reach the river; but now 
she hurried on her backward way, beca: a it 
seemed to her she must be in rapid motion, and 
she walked until at last she only stopped be- 
cause too tired to walk further. 

Her brain was no longer dazed or confused, 
She thoroughly understood her situation. She 
knew that morning would soon come and that 
she must find shelter. 

She could not go back to Walter Holm, sho 
could not meet him, nor Mrs, James, nor the 
boarders. a 

‘“‘T will write and tell him, she thought drear. 
ily, ‘‘ but I cannot meet him ever again. I love 
him better than my life and Hubert Lansf swne 
is living. Ob God in heaven help me to do what 
is right.” 

She felt she could not cling to Holm without 
guilt. She felt she must never see him again 
that she must spare them both the unavailing 
anguish of a meeting. 

“There is a barrier now between us, that 
separates us forever,” she thought despairing] y: 
“T could not bear to meet his gaze or witness 
his grief. I dropped out of his life never to be 
taken into it again. Where then, shall I go” 

By this tims, if was almost daylight and she 
found herself near a down-town ferry, A few 
people were hurrying into the ferry-house and 
she followed them, entered the waiting room 
ae took a retired Bova Se: “ 

he. question where she should go we 
nearer solution than before. She ame 5 a 
nothing in almost twenty four hours, ane now 
began to experience physical weakness i. son- 
sequence, and with a sudden longing, thou ut of 
a steaming cup of coffee, “ 

Putting her hand in her pocket she found het 
purse and she looked at her money finding it all 
intact. She procured herself breakfast, in the 
restaurant attached to the ferry-house. 

_ Her breakfast eaten she returned to the wait 
ing room, where upon a seat beside her, lay a 
copy of yesterday’s paper, which she mechani: 
cally opened, and then less mechanically sought 
for the column in which boarding-houses are ad+ 
vertised, and among the list was the address of 
one of which she had heard before, to which she 
had been recommended some months previously 
before seeking the home to which she had gone 


ae 
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ud her return from Leighlands. ‘* Why 
‘ '», I not go there now?” she asked herself; 
{324 long distanee from the heart of New 
«[p,city, and I shall be hidden both from 
Laidowne and Walter, until I can decide upon 
my future course.” 

ith the address in mind, she called a car- 
riage, and was borne away to her new destina- 
tion. 

It was a long, long drive, and a general wake- 
fulness was apparent throughout all the streets 
of the city long before her destination was 
reached. The street and number were discover- 
ed without any trouble, and arrived at the door 
Winifred alighted, paid the driver, and dis- 
missed the carriage; rung the door-beil and in- 
quiyed of the servant for the address in the 


paper, 

The landlady was unmistakably an_Irish- 
oman, with unmistakable Irish features, with 
a be ht pleasing expression, with manners 
quit® those of a lady, and evidently possessing a 
genial, joyous temperament. : 

“Tl am Mrs. Hunter,” she said smilingly as 
she bowed. ‘‘ The servant was telling me you 
wished to see me.” 

‘* Yes,” Winifred said, ‘‘I am Miss Leigh. I 
have read youradvertisement in the *‘ Zribune’ 
and have come to look for board, Can you ac- 
commodate me?” 

Mrs. Hunter saw at once that her visitor was 
a lady. 

‘*T have a vacant room,”she said; ‘sit down, 
Mie: You’re looking pale and tired. Did 
you bring references?” 

‘“*No;” answered Winifred. ‘I have no 
friends. If I pay you in advance, will that not 
do instead of references?” 

She spoke pleadingly, and her pale face flush- 
ed painfully. 

“It is not the money altogether that makes 
me ask for references,” Mrs. Hunter said, ‘‘ but 
it’s not usual for a young lady like you to come 
alone seeking board, although I am not saying 
anything at all against the proceeding. All the 
same, single ladies like yourself cannot be too 
careful. Are youa lady of fortune, Miss Leigh?’ 

‘*No,” said Winifred, ‘‘ I have my own living 
toearn. [ have only about a hundred dollars in 
the world and that is now in my pocket.” 

Mis Hunter Jooked at her in surprise, then 
with a little smile: 

‘‘ How do you ever expect to get through the 
world telling your secrets like that? If you 
wej,,, in some places you might be taken advan- 
tage of until your money was gone, It isn’t fit 
fora slip of a girl to be out alone in New York, 
and I don’t know but it’s my duty to take you 
in and protect you. I believe I will. I have 
taken a fancy to you, Miss Leigh, Suppose you 
come up and look at the room and see how it 
will suit you?” vat . 

She conducted Winifred up two flights of 
stairs to a bright little front room, so cosey and 
comfortable it looked-quite unlike a room in a 
boarding-house. my 

“Oh! may [stay now?” Winifred asked wist- 
fully. ‘‘I don’t know where in the world I 
shall go if you send me away.” 

Mrs. Hunter led the way down to the dining- 
room, where she~made some further inquiries 


of her, and which Winifred answered frankly, 
since none of the questions bore in any way 
upon the secrets of her life. 

The warm-hearted woman conceived a great 
interest for her, and ended in permitting her to 
take the room and possession of it at once. 

Winifred was at once installed in her room, 
where, after refreshment and basking in the 
warmth of the grateful fire, she fell asleep and 
slept profoundly for hours. She was so utterly 
worn and exhausted that she did not dream— 
brain and muscles alike were held in a death- 
like repose. 

It was late in the afternoon when she awak- 
ened, and her toilet was scarcely re-made when 
Mrs. Hunter knocked, and on being bidden, en- 
tered her room. 

‘Your baggage has not yet arrived, Miss 
Leigh,” she said, after some preliminary re- 
marks. ‘‘ Did you order it’sent here?” 

‘IT have no baggage; I “have lost all I bad,” 
said Winifred. ‘“At least, I left it all behind 


“Then send for it at once,” Mrs. Hunter said; 
** you'll need some toilet articles without delay, 
and as I am going out presently I will buy for 
you whatever you want.” : 

Winifred accepted the kind offer, gave Mrs, 
Hunter some money for the proposed purchases, 
and among other things desired her to procurea 
supply of stationery. 

Late that afternoon Winifred sat alone in her 
cbeery little room and wrote this letter: | 


“Mr. WALTER Houm:—When I left Charles street 
1 st night in great haste it was with a determination 


‘to take my own iife, but God in His mercy caused 


my plan to fail. I have found a shelter now, but 
where it is I may not tell you, for we can never meet 
again. Tam not your wife, Walter—how ean I tell 
you that I am not? As we stood together at the 
door of the clergyman’s house, that to me was like 
the threshold of Paradise, I saw him passing by— 
him, Hubert Lansdowne, my husband! God pity us 
both! Ishall never see you again, but I shall pray 
until I die that in time a happier love may banish all 
remembrance of me from your mind. Life is very 
hard. Good-by forever. WINIFRED.” 


The next morning, closely vailed, and deter- 
mined to leave no eclew by which she could be 
traced, she took the elevated road to the gen- 
eral post-office and mailed her letter, and then 
returned to her boarding-house, feeling that life 
was to be begun all anew, feeling also that her 
hope and courage were all spent. 

‘Surely I have now drained my cup of bitter- 
ness to the dregs. I must go to work again. 
Now must-come the hand-to hand struggle with 
genes and hard work at the very time when 

have lost my strength to keep up with them. 
There is but one ray of comfort—I know the 
worst. Since I have nothing more to hope, I 
have nothing more to fear.” 

It was well for ber she could not read the 
future. 


CHAPTER XI. 
AN EVENTFUL MEETING. 


Wintrrep lost no time in seeking something to do. 
She knew that in work alone she would find 
best solace, that only through physical exhaustion 
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eould she hope for sleep at night, only through toil 
escape the haunting memories that made her life a 
torment. She had less than a hundred dollars in 
her pocketbook, but that must be a provision 
against a rainy day for which all should provide. 
Were that sum spent and should sickness and desti- 
tution come, she would inevitably be forced to find 
refuge in a public hospital, and if she died her grave 
would be in the Potter’s Field. 

Aocordingly, upon the morning following her es- 
tablishment at Mrs. Hunter’s, she sought that lady’s 
advice as to her future, and, counseled by her, 
wrote a modest little advertisement and procured 
its insertion in the leading New York morning 
papers. 

ending its appearance she procured materials 
and set to work at embroidery. The advertisement 
brought in no application for her services, but for 
five days early and late Winifred pe herself to 
her work, and when the elegant table scarf was fin- 
ished she folded it carefully in linen and tissue and 
set out to dispose of it. 

She was dressed in black from head to foot— 
dress, sacque, hat, vail and gloves. So costumed 
she was not likely to attract as much attention as 
she otherwise might have done, while it also served 
as a disguisé should any one who knew her be look- 
ing for her, while it seemed to her that although 
Hubert Lansdowne was still living, yet she was a 
widow indeed, and her mourning garb for the man 
she had loved and lost seemed altogether appropri- 
ate and proper. 

After inquiring at several places as to the sale of 
her workmanship, she was told that embroidery of 
that kind was a drug inthe market. Place after 
place she visited with the same result, and at last 
quite disheartened, paused before the plate-glass 
window of a store in Twenty-fourth street devoted 
to the sale of ladies’ fancy-work and the materials 
therefor. Winifred decided that possibly here she 
might find better luck. 

There was a carriage standing before the door 
with coachman and footman in livery, but Winifred 
did not notice it, 

She opened the door and passed in afew paces, 
and sat down a little way from a lady who was sit- 
sg the counter attended by two obsequicus 
clerks, 

The lady was of a rather large frame, of positive 
brunette type of beauty, handsome, yet in a meas- 
ure, bold and unlovely. She was elegantly attired 
in myrtle-green velvet, trimmed with silver fur. 
Her hands were ungloved and sparkled with dia- 
monds. She wore her hat far on the back of her 
head, its myrtle-green plumes nodding over the dark 
bangs on her forehead. Her eyebrows were visibly 
penciled by the hand of art, and the flush on her 
ei was due altogether to ‘Laird’s Bloom of 

outa. ‘ 

_$She was Cornelia Mordaunt—the lady who had 
been with Hubert Lansdowne at the time he had re- 
eognized his deserted young bride—the lady to 
whom he had dared engage himself in marriage, 
simply and solely for her money. 

And so met these two, one the wife of Hubert 
Stuart Lansdowne, poor, forsaken, wronged, seek- 
ing to earn her own bread, the other the betrothed 
wife of Lansdowne, wealthy, disdainful and super- 
cilious. A greater contrast than that afforded by 
these two women, the whole world could not fur- 
nish. 

No subtle instinct warned them of the singular 
relationship between them. Miss Mordaunt was 


looking at the embroideries and was loud in her ex- 


ressions of dissatisfaction of what had been offered 
er. 
One of the shop-girls asked Winifred what she de- 


sired, 

“T have some embroidery of my own work to 
sell,” Winifred answered in a low, cultured voice; 
“will you look at it?” ; 

Before the girl could answer Winifred displayed 


her work. She examined it critically and admiring- 
ly as she asked Winifred the price, and then shoo 
her héad. can 

‘Let me see it,”’ said Miss Mordaunt imperiously; 
“bring it to me, girl.” 4 

Not resenting the domineering tone, Winifred 
came forward quietly, and with perfect good breed- 
ing displayed the scarf. 

“It suits me,’ announced Miss Mordaunt after a, 
oa examination; “I will take it. How much is 
i 39 

Winifred threw back her vail, and then Miss Mor- 
daunt, looking up from the work for the first time, 
obtained a view of Winifred’s face. It was very pe 
and thin and wan, with a mournful look in the blue 
eyes, and a pitiful smile on the sweet mouth, but it 
reminded her, nevertheless, of the proud lovely face 
she had seen on the sidewalk entering the carriage 
in front of the clergyman’s residence, the sight of 
which had so visibly affected her lover, and of 
which she had thought so much since. Could it be 
the same girl? She reflected a moment, 

That Hubert Lansdowne knew this girl she felt 
assured, and that the girl's illness at the sight of 
Lansdowne that morning had something to do with 
him, she also had been convinced then. She re- 
solved then and there to probe this mystery to the 
bottom. 

“T think this searf worth more than you ask,” 
she said, smilingly. “I will give you twenty-five 
dollars for it, and consider it cheap at that.” 

Twenty-five dollars! Winifred doubted that she 
heard aright, the more especially as Miss Mor. 
daunt’s mouth, despite the smile, had an expres- 
sion of Ly ea eruelty about it. She took the 
money with a vague wonder that any one should 
pay her more than she asked. - 

“I want a set for the library—valance and por- 
tiere,” Miss Mordaunt went on; “they must be 
very elegant. Could you not design something to 
suit Bo ‘a tik ee : 

“How would you like a ground of dark clar 
pet with lilies appliqued on? The stamens of tine 

ily should be in gold thread and the petals in warm 

tints of green. For a border blue harebells and car- 
nations. I dare say I could improve upon this hasty 
engeoetion, but I think I could please you.” , 

“1 think you could, excellently well,’? Miss Mor- 
daunt returned, ‘‘Draw the designs at once, and 
when done bring them to me at my uncle’s, J udge 
Mordaunt—Lexington avenue.” : 

Winifred bowed at this tacit dismissal, passed out 
at 1g door and halted a moment on the side- 
walk. f 
“T will take a street car home,” she thought, «T 
am very tired. How generous the lady was! I fee} 
I can earn my living now, and lay up money against 
sickness and old age.” 

She moved out to the curb, waiting for the roper 
car to convey her home. Her vail was still thrown 
back that her sight might not be impeded, and as 
she thus stood, looking into the street, Hubert 
rr righing | coming up ne gd avenue to rejoin Cor- 
nelia, saw her, recognizing her in an in 
her hinck garments, § stant, despite 
: inifred, as I live!’ he exclaimed, 

Ota Whate teh ee. Cornelia, Castano: 
off. What a fri ul risk! j stua 
Wit fre 4 : g She might actually see 

inifred signaled the horse-car and as she 
stepped toward it, Lansdowne signaled a passing 
coupe, ordered the driver to keep the horse-ear in 
sight, and to follow the Jady in mourning when she 
should alight. Winifred entered the car, and Lans- 
downe in the coupe followed after her. 

I must see her,” he muttered, uneasily; “ evi- 
dently she has run away from her bridegroom. She 
must have informed herself about me before th's 
time. She knows who I am. She may even go to 
Judge Mordaunt and expose me. I must have an 
ae and learn upon what terms she will keep 

He 
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CHAPTER XII. 
FACE TO FACE. 
ALL unconscious of pursuit, Winifred alighted 


from the street-car, in the neighborhood of her 
boarding-house, and continued her journey on foot. 
At a convenient corner Hubert Lansdowne alighted 
from the carriage also, dismissed it and walked on 
slowly, keeping the girl’s slender, graceful figure in 
view. 

Winifred did not look around as she rung the 
door-bell, and from across the street Lansdowne 
saw his deserted young bride enter the house with 
the manner of a resident and close the door behind 


er. 

“Ive tracked her!’’ he thought, exultantly. ‘‘ Un- 
der what name is she known here? For whom shall 
I aa Mrs. Lansdowne? Miss Leigh? Miss— 
what?”’ 

He walked up and down the street slowly, uncer- 
tain whether, after all, Winifred might not come 
one but as she did not, he at last boldly rung the 


The servant appeared In response to his sum- 
mons. 

“IT have called to see a cousin of mine, who, 
pmeAckstend, is stopping here. She was a Miss 

ig aw 

“Oh, it’s Miss Leigh you’re wanting to see, is it?” 
interrupted the servant as she caught the name. 
“Tf she’s your cousin, of course you can see her. 
She’s at home; come in, sir.” 

She would have ushered him into the parlor, but 
he drew back. ; : 

“Don’t let me trouble you, my good girl,” he said 
politely, as he removed his hat; ‘I will pat run up 
to my cousin’s room, if you please. ‘Tell me which 

t is, and I will find it y myself, and give my 
isin a pleasant surprise.” 

‘The servant hesitated a moment. It did not seem 
crete the thing that the young gentleman should go 
up to Winifred’s room; but then he was a cousin, 
and a cousin is surely a very near relative, especially 
when it is a very handsome young gentleman. Un- 
fortunately, Mrs. Hunter was not at home, and 
equally unfortunately, the servant’s doubts were 
suddenly set at rest by Lansdowne slipping a bill 
into her hand. z . 

““Thank you kindly, sir. It’s the third floor, front.” 

Lansdowne went up-stairs. At Winifred’s door 
he paused a moment, and then turned the knob and 
entered, and as he entered, locked the door softly 
after him. fy c' 

As the bolt shot home with a gentle click, Winifred 
lifted her face from her work, turned her head, and 
saw him. : 

For one moment she looked as if transfixed; then 
she sprung to her feet, her face whitening, her 
eyes dilating, and a look. of terror stiffening her 
igi 6” sl hi ed 

“Hubert!” she whispered. 

““Yes,”’ he said, tering to speak lightly; “you 
don’t seem at all glad to see me, Is this your wel- 
come to your husband?” ; 

She made a gesture of utter loathing. 

“Don’t call yourself my husband! I cannot 
bear it! How did you find me? What-do you 
wante”’ 

‘*T saw you in the street and followed you home. 
Did you think me dead, Winifred? Is this mourn- 
ing attire for me?” he said, with hypocritical so- 


lemnity. r A ao K 
“Por youl’ she said, her voice quiteria with 
bitterest scorn. ‘‘ Hor you! Why should I wear 


mourning for you? A man whose name I do not 
even know!” : 

Lansdowne’s heart gave a quick, exultant throb. 

What! she did not even know whether or not 
Lansdowne were his name. She really and truly 
knew nothing about him, save what he had seen fit 
to¢ell her! Why, he need nos have come to her at all, 
had he only known. He need not have feared in 
the least, since she was not dangerous, 


ts 


As hestood there, his wily. scheming brain compre- 
hended the whole situation, and he nis tut out a 
course on the instant which he believed would se- 
aes Cornelia Mordaunt and her riches to him even 

et. 

“Is this my welcome back to life?’ he asked re- 
proachfully. ‘Instead of receiving me with open 
arms as I expected, you treat me as your enemy.” 

“ What are you but my enemy?” 

“What have I done to offend you, Winifred? Why 
has your love for me turned to hatred?” 

“You ask me that,” she demanded, “after that 
scene when you flung me from you in your fury at 
the discovery of my obscure birth and my poverty; 
efter your desertion of me; after your pretende 
death in a gambling saloon in San Francisco; after 
all this, you ask» me why I do not receive you with 
open arms? TI never knew before how poor and 
pitiful a man could be.” 

Her slender figure was drawn up, her splendid 
blue eyes were full of dazzling fire, and a thrill of 
admiration went through Lansdowne’s heart at the 
sight of her, and his old love for her was quickened 
into sudden ardor. 

“There is some mistake here, Winifred,” he said 
quietly; ‘‘I have been base and cruel, but if ever a 


man repented of his faults I have repented of mine. 


ek to me, Winifred; let me speak in my own de- 
ense,’ ; 

‘Speak, then!” ‘ 

Lansdowne came nearer her and sat down upon 
the sofa. She remained standing, cold, pale, in- 
credulous, while he told her his story, romantic, and 
intended to be soul-stirring to the last extreme, and 
at times wiping the Tye hs ae from his brows as 
if the recollection of those bygone days were har- 
rowing to his very soul. 

‘*Not two weeks ago I made my way back to New 
York,’’ he concluded, ‘and found that I was be- 
lieved to be dead. The newspapers had narrated 
the accident_and chronicled my supposed death. I 
hastened to Jersey City, but found the house tenant- 
ed by a strange family. I could find no trace of 
you. Then I came to New York, and by merest ac- 
cident came upon you. At last we are reunited, 
never more to be separated. Winifred, forgive me 
for my faults and foilies, will you not? I have risen 
from a sick bed a better man, and henceforth I will 
be all that you can desire.” 

He arose and approached her with open urms. 

“Back!’’ she said, retreating before him. ‘ You 
have told me your story and it may all be true. God 
sed me for doubting it if itis. You married me 
= a assumed name, and our marriage was not 

egal, 

cs Yes, it was. You believed it to be my name, and 
the fact that no fraud was intended, renders the 
marriage legal. Any lawyer will tell you that. I 
acknowledge Pee as my true and lawful wife. I 
love you. AndI beg you to forgive me.” 

ro he essayed to approach her. y 

‘*Back!” she said again with a gesture of com- 
mand. ‘Now I have something to say to you. Our 
yd is dead; I can never be to you what I once 
hought to be, I never loved you, never. It was 
but a girlish fancy I felt for you, and that fancy 
which you might easily have quickened into love, 
died long ago.’ : 

‘But I will win your love. 
es Sala you know.” 

er lip curled. 
“Your wife! 


Tn any case, 


Do you think T can st 
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yi 
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Lansdowne appeared to reel under the blow. 

“T knew you on the instant,’”’ she went on, ‘A 
deadly terror was at my heart. Ifainted and was 
taken home where I was ill for hours. At evening 
IT went out to destroy my life, but God saved me 
and brought me to this refuge.” 

“ Married, married |” and he oe ber eh the words 
as if refusing to believe them. ‘“ at is the name 
of this second husband of yours?” 

“His name cannot matter to you. You_never 
knew him,” said Winifred. ‘‘I do not think I could 
bear to hear his name upon your lips.” ) 

Lansdowne bowed his head as unconsolable in 
sorrow. . x : 

“Married again! Is it possible! My wife married 
again! You did not intentionally commit a crime, 


erred—you have committed bigamy and I have been 
harsh and wayward. 
together. You mus 


ife.”” 

the gutter uF his eyes 
assion on his handsome face, 

eae Would you chain 


Winifre 
and the fl 


now, is to be free from your presence forever.” 
St you know not what you are saying. I 
’ 


the s 
one wild bitterness. 
thought I did. As 

a brief hour, fe espect you doy be only so in 


as your wife in name for but 


name Idono ect you, Ido not love you; be- 
lieving you dead I learned to love another; I love 
him now with all my heart and soul, and shall love 

im until I die, but Ishall never see him again. I 
shall never see you again either. I shall live out my 
life alone, equaily apart from the man I love and 
the man I hate. Never speak to me again of love, 
Hubert Lansdowne. Now, will you go?” 

She pointed to the door. 

Lansdowne’s heart seemed on fire with his quick- 
ened love for her, and as he looked upon her he 
Joathed the eee thought of Cornelia Mordaunt. 
Why, he asked himself, should he not possess them 
both?—actually asked himself the question in the 
depths of his guilty soul with Winifred’s pure proud 
face shining down upon him. 

Marrying Cornelia would bring him Judge Mor- 
daunt’s favor, and secure to him Judge Mordaunt’s 
riches through his niece, his sole heiress; but this 
girl, so gentle yet so fiery, so tender yet so passion- 
ate, was the one whom he loved. The one would 
minister to his pride, to his necessities, the other, to 
his affections. 

He pleaded with Winifred with all the eloquence 
of which he was capable. He urged his repentance, 
his despair, his desolation. He implored her to 
have p y, to be his good angel, to save him from 
himself. . 

He employed all the old arts of fascination which 
he had hitherto deemed irresistible, but to all, Wini- 
fred was as cold as marble. 

He could have gnashed his teeth at ber cool re- 
jection of his professed repentance, and his eager 

vances. He realized that all his boasted fascina- 

; were powerless with her, ; 

He determined he would not give her up, that he 
would make some compromise with her to gain 
time, to cover himself from detection and sub- 
sequent ruin, and that he would devote every effort 
to the task of winning her back to bim, 


“ Winifred,” he said, in a tone and manner that 
was in extreme contrast with his previous eager- 
ness, “I will not use the authority which I might 
use, to compel you to return to me. I will 
leave you your freedom until you return to me vol- 
untarily, on one condition—that you will agree never 
to mention our marriage to a living soul, that, you 
will not call yourself by my name, and t p70 
als never lay any claim to your position AS; ay 
wife. + 

“T agree to it all, willingly, I will never lay2/ay 
claim to you, you may rest assured.” aay 

“IT knowl can trust every word you say. ove 
you still, Winifred, better than I ever loved you be- 
fore. If you will not come back to me while am 
waiting for you, I would still give much to shield 
pone srOrs the world. How do you support your- 
self? 

She pointed to the piles of floss and plush lying 
on the chair beside the rocker at the window. 

_“ With your needle? This must not be; [have a 
little money and you must share it with me. You 
are my Wife and certainly cannot decline to allow 
me to sup rt you.” 

“But Ido decline to allow you to support me. I 
will never take 2 penny of your money.” 

“Very well, have your own way—perhaps some 
time you may think more kindly of me, and may be 
willing to accept a home at my hands even if I may 
not share it with you.” 

He sighed heavily as he spoke. Then rose and 
stepped nearer to her, She retreated from him, 

( eu will not even shake hands with me?” he 
said bitterly. ‘Yet I have more to pardee than 
you have. Well, then, Winifred, good-by. But re- 
member, you might have made me what you would. 
Remember, the wife who is so recreant to her trust 
is far more to be blamed than the husband who errs, 
Remember that, Winifred.” 

He opened the door and departed. Winifred 
listened to the tread of his atone on. the stair, and to 
the closing of the outer door behind him, and from 
her window she saw him pass down the street. 

“ Eave I done right?” she asked herself, 
the duty of a wife to overlook all these things that 
have come between us and to cling to her husband 
still? If he neglected his duty should I neglect 
mine? I promised to love honor and obey till death 
did us part, and, believing him dead, ‘considered 
myself absolved from that vow. But heis not dead 
then am I absolved? He may come back to mé 
again; if he does—” and her face grew still paler 
and a look of dire anguish came into her blue eyes 
‘if he does, must I go back to him? God show me 
my duty!” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
AT JUDGE MORDAUNT’S, 


AccorpDING to agreement, Winifred took her speci- 
mens of work to Miss Mordaunt and 
up to that lady's boudoir. erere 
Miss Mordaunt was alone. She wore a dressing- 
gown of pink cashmere trimmed with a profusion 
ef terra-cotta ribbons. Her hair was arranged in 
the aoe “ewer ee are, and her hard black eyes 
rew bright at the sight of Winifr 
er with a gracious smile, SA a8 be ares 
‘I rather expected you to-day,” she said, con-, 
descendingly ; ‘‘ pray be seated Miss—Miss—” i 
“Miss Leigh,” Winifred said simply. _‘‘I have 
finished the designs for your library draperies,, 
madam, and have brought them for your inspec-, 
tion, Permit me to show you my work.” , 
“How lovely!” exclaimed Miss Mordaunt, as* 
Winifred unrojled her parcel displaying the ex- 
quisite designs. ‘You Pave actual genius. How 
beautiful those figures are shaded. Sit down, Miss 
Leigh,” Miss Mordaunt continued. 
Winifred sat down at a corner of the hearth in a 
low French chair, while Miss Mordaunt renewed 


“Tsit 


her admiration of her designs expressing herself in 
warm terms. 

“You'll make your fortune,’”’ she said. ‘1 think 
I shall want another set for this room when these 
are done, and I shall certainly recommend you to 
my friends. You ought to adopt a French name, 
Miss J ~’ rh, then you would get double the price fer 

our ork, for you know what the world is. But 
he dare say you coula not speak French.” 

“ ., madam,” Winifred returned, ‘I was edu- 
cate. in America and speak no foreign language.” 

‘Yor must have been young then when you left 
school, for now, in our common public schools they 
teach French and German. Are your parents living, 
Miss L. igh?” 

‘Tam alone in the world, madam,” Winifred re- 
rion with a quiet dignity that impressed Miss Mor- 

aunt in spite of herself. 

“But I should not think you would be obliged to 
work a great while to support yourself—that beauti- 
ful face of yours certainly should secure you a rich 
husband, Miss Leigh.” 

Winifred flushed and drew herself haughtily up. 

“IT beg your pardon if my freedom has cffended 
you,” said Miss Mordaunt. ‘“‘ Although awkward, I 
am sincere in paying you such a compliment. Sure- 
ly with such beauty as yours, you have a lover. Is 
not that so?” : 

She affected a lightness of manner, but in truth 
was very anxious for Winifred’s reply, but it was no 
easy matter to intrude into the girl’s confidence, 
With unmistakable haughtiness Winifred replied: 

“Bxcuse me, madam, I cannot discuss my private 
affairs with any one.” - 

Miss Mordaunt reddened with anger, but managed 
to conceal her chagrin. 

“You are right, and I will respect your reticence. 
I was interested in you, and fancied I could read a 
romance in your black dress. I-should have been 
pleased to have been of service to you, but as you 
intimate, we will confine ourseives to business.” 

As she spoke she counted out the money for the 
designs submitted. f 

“T should like a friend’s opinion upon them before 
you take them away to carry them out,” she said 
smoothly. “He has an artist’s tastes, and I am 
positive will admire your work. He is at this mo- 
ment calling, I will sammon him.” 

Her heart was throbbing fast with exultation as 
she stepped to the door, and in low soft tones called 
to some one in a room evidently not far off, 

“Stuart!” she said maliciously, ‘come into my 
boudoir a minute, will you? ‘That is if uncle can 
spare you a moment; I have something to show 

as ; 


“ All right,” replied Lansdowne, “‘I will be there 
in a moment.” 

Miss Mordaunt returned to Winifred. 

‘My lover is coming,” she said, ‘I do hope he 
will admire your work, but of course he will like 
them if I do: Stuart is such a dear good fellow, so 
perfectly devoted to me, thinks me an absolute 
angel and so on, but that isa weakness of lovers, I 


re 

inifred made no reply, while Miss Mordaunt lis- 
tened impatiently for Lansdowne’s step. She was 
eager to solve the mystery of the relation between 
this beautifu! girl and Hubert Stuart Lansdowne. 
That they had known each other she was sufficiently 
sure. That it was the sight of Lansdowne that had 
stricken down Winifred at the door of the carriage 
she was convinced. She believed that the two had 
known each other, that Lansdowne had made love 
to Miss Leigh and had won her love. She believed 
the t Lansdowne might even have betrayed Winifred 
into a mock marriage, but not one thought of the 
actual truth penetrated her mind. How could she 
suspect that the betrothed lover of Judge Robert 
Mordaunt’s heiress was actually and legally mar- 
ried to Winifred Leigh, and that she, Cornelia Mor- 
daunt, could never be his wife while this fair-faced 


girl lived. 
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.| take my position as your wife. Ihave no friends to_ 


DAY. 


Had she suspected this truth she never would 
have schemed to bring Winifred face to face with 
Lansdowne, although her suspicions were becoming 
so nearly certainty, that the desire to verify them 
had become a most feverish one. - 

A careless step crossed the hall; and then the 
door opened, and humming an air from Tolanthe, 
Hubert Lansdowne came sauntering into the room. 

In the first moment of his entrance he did not see 
the slender figure in black at the coner of the hearth. 
His eyes rested upon Cornelia, who ‘stood evilly ex- 
ultant near the door. > 

‘Well, what is it you wish, ma chere?” he asked 
pleasantly ; ‘“something lovely to show me did you 
say?’ 

“T have been making arrangements for some 
embroideries for the library. Just look at these, 
will you? Please unfold the parcel, Miss Leigh—”’ 

Winifred rose up, white as death. Lansdowne 
turned his gaze upon her, and fairly glared at her. 
For a second, they confronted each other in dead 
silence, while his face momentarily grew more 
livid and Cornelia Mordaunt’s low laugh rung softly 
through the room as Lansdowne stood like an 
animal suddenly brought to bay. wt 

Then Winifred dropped back into her chair. 
Lansdowne muttered a savage oath, so terrible that 
even Cornelia shrunk back from him, and. strode 
forward toward his wronged young bride, blazing 
wrath and uncontrollable fury on his face. 

“You here!” he said; ‘‘ you have tracked me then, 
have you? You have broken your promise, have 
you? You have told your lying story to this lady—” 

“Stop!” Winifred cried sternly, her sweet face 
not lessstern than her voice. “ Are you this lady’s 
lover, Hubert Lansdowne?” ; 

“You know it. Have you not told her?” 

As he spoke he looked from Cornelia to Winifred 
and back again. ‘This lady,” indicating Cornelia, 
‘as the lady to whom I am engaged to be married, 
How dare you come here, how dare you track me—” 

‘*T have not tracked you. Icame to bring some 
work which this lady engaged me to do. I did not 
know you knew her; the discovery is entirely acci- 
dental. And this lady is to be your wife also!” 

She looked at Cornelia, pityingly,who flashed back 
upon her a look of hatred. 

“She is to be my wife,” Lansdowne said strug- ; 
gling to maintain a calm front, yet stung to despera- 
tion, “Cornelia, what has this girl been te 

ou?’ aia 

© Nothing. I suspected you had known each oth ' 
and in order to verify my suspicions I contrived ry 
bring you together. Whois this pe Stuart?” 

“A girl I met on a Coney Is and boat,’’ he an- 
swered. “Thad a passing fancy for her, and we 
went through the form of a marriage, but I took 
good care that it should lack validity. That is the 
story—not so much of it, after all, is there?” 

“Ah, indeed!” said Cornelia; ** does this side of 
the story differ from yours Miss Leigh?” 

“Ts his name really Lansdowne, Hubert Stuart ~< 
Lansdowne?” Winifred asked gravely. 

‘Yes, that is his name.” + 

“He pretended that the name was assumed, but 
Hubert Lansdowne was the name he was married 
under. Wewere married by an authorized clergy- 
man in the city, and our marriage is duly recorded.” 

Cornelia caught her breath sharply white Lans- 
downe met her gaze with one of sullen fury and defi- 
ance, 

‘*You invited this girl here,’ he sid ironically, 
“and I wish you joy of her and her trumped 


stories 1 did marry her, but the marriage is ’ 
legal. Her name is not Winifred Leigh, nor yet ~ 
Winifred Lansdowne. Heaven only knows what 

it is.’ . : *% 


Winifred quivered as if undera blow.  —__ + f : 
“*T have not come here to ose you and Ty ie 
nothing more to say,’’ she answered quietly. 
am poor and friendless, but 1 would die sooner 
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be wounded by my misfortunes, and I am content to 
leave my case in the hands of Him who knows all. 
But I can never sink so low as to lay any claim to 

ou, Hubert Lansdowne. You and this lady need 
have no fear of me.” 

Her lip curled in a scorn she could not conceal. 
She rose and took up her scattered drawings, the 
most cool and self-possessed of the three. 

She looked so pure, so fair, so dainty, that Lans- 
downe involuntarily contrasted her with the woman 
for whose sake he had permitted himself to con- 
template so terrible a crime. He realized it was 
Winifred whom he loved with all his small soul, and 
it was with difficulty that he repressed a sigh of re- 
gret. : 

“T am sure I do not fear you,” Cornelia sxid 
pea ‘“‘T will see you again on this matter, Miss 

eigh. ee 

Lansdowne sprung for and held the door as Wini- 
fred gathered her designs together, and as she 
moyed toward the stairs. he went back into Cor- 
nelia’s room heavy-hearted and sore-troubled. She 
met him with a countenance of ire. “ 

“Ts this girl’s story true?” she demanded. ‘* You 
have no timid, ignorant school-girl to deal with now 
whom a word can deceive. demand the truth 
from your lips, if you can speak the truth, but not 
now. To-night I will see you again on the subject, 
and if I conclude her story is correct—and somehow 
that girl’s face impresses me With her truthfulness 
and honor—if I conclude to believe her and doubt 


ou—” | 

Meanwhile Winifred had descended the stairs. As 
she came to the lower hall the door of the library 
opened and Judze Mordaunt came out, meeting her 
face to face as she drew back politely to give him 
precedence, ; 

He stood still as in a species of fascination. 
Something in the pale, lovely face touched his very 
heart. He noted that she had a small, noble head 
crowned with vivid golden hair, and that her blue 
eyes wore a Sweet unconscious beseeching. He saw 
that her beauty was of a striking and glorious order, 
and that she had the manners of a thorough lady. 
Supposing her to be a morning visitor of his niecé 
he raised his hat to her, almost unconsciously, an 
halted with a respectful gesture for her to pass on. 
She bowed in acknowledgment of his courtesy and 
walked on. As she neared the vestibule she ad- 
justed her glove, and in so doing accidentally 
detached the clasp of the bracelet she always wore 
and it fell to the floor, but before Judge Mordaunt 
who saw it fall, could speak, Winifred had passed 
out of the door and was gone. 

He hurried forward and caught up the bracelet, a 
single sight of which was sufficient to blanch his 
face into the most profound agitation. He grasped 
it tightly in his hand. and rushed out into the 
street. 

Winifred was not in sight. 

“Too late!” he muttered. “I would have given 
all the world to have spoken to'her. Who is she? 
Whai is she doing here? How came that bracelet in 
her possession?” 

He put the ornament in his pocket and went back 
into the house. He hurried up-stairs into Miss Mor- 
daunt’s boudoir. Her voice bade him enter, and she 
herself met him just within the door. 

“Excuse my abruptness, my dear,” he said. ‘‘T 

_ have not come for a visit, but to inquire the name of 
the young lady who passed out just now. What was 
her name, Corhelia?’ 

“Leigh, uncle Robert, Miss Winifred Leigh.” 

“Leigh! Leigh! Can it be possible? Leigh! 
Remember, if she comes again, that I must see her. 
Leigh, Leigh,” he repeated to himself as he slowly 
descended to the street. ‘‘And the bracelet, the 
very bracelet! What are these thoughts that come 
tome? Can it be—could it be? I will find that girl, 
of whose existence I never dreamed—if I dare dream 
of it now—I will never rest until I find her and know 
the truth!” : 


fe 


——_ 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A POINTING FINGER. 

On leaving the residence of Judge Mordaunt, 
Winifred returned to her boarding-house, and did 
not leave her room again that day. 

The meeting with Hubert Lansdowne, and the 
discovery that he contemplated marrying, when she 
was his wife, had completely unnerved her. She 
could not work, she could scarcely eat or sleep, it 
seemed to her that she could only feel and think. 

What she suffered during that day and night need 
not be depicted; but the next day, a little more wan 
and sorrowful, a little thinner and paler, she was at 
work again. 

Three or four days of unremittin 
her work completed, which she had begun for Miss 
Mordaunt, it became necessary to dispose of it, 
Much as she shrunk from going from shop to shop, 
as she had done before, there was no help for it, and 
so Winifred put on her black garments and her 
erape vail, which so effectually enshrouded her, and 
once more set forth upon her mission. 

“It is hard work,” she thought wearily, when she 
had gone almost the entire length of several streets, 
and all to no purpose. ‘tThere seems to be no place 
in the whole world for me! If I cannot sell this, I 
must try to get plain sewing; if that cannot, be Ob- 
tained, then I must go back to the store again.” 

She came out of Sixth avenue considerably dis- 
heartened, and as she turned the corner of Twenty- 
Ure street brushed against her old friend, Mrs, 

ames. : 

In spite of her mourning attire, Mrs, James knew 
her instantly. She stood a moment as if dazed, then, 
as Winifred essayed to pass on, she caught at her 
sacque, exclaiming eagerly: 

“Oh, Mrs. Holm, where have you been all this 
time? And your poor, poor dear husband just wild 
sbout x ed re my dear, my dear!” 

earful lest curious eyes should note th : 
scene should be created, Winifred paused peda ee 
‘. * How do poe do, a James?” she said quietly. 
you wis speak tome come % 
thi street.” down Twenty. 
rs. James kept a close hold u 
in the ee dicated. pon het, ancl 

; ew you at once,” Mrs. i! 
spite of your dress ane vail. Janes beret 
you carried your head, by your walk, by your who 
self, Oh, Miss Leigh—I’ m. ” Hoim— : 
ove hws you oteh ean Mrs. Holm—where. 

ave been quite safe, Mrs. 
well in health. How is—Mr. Hon oe a 

Her voice faltered as she made the inquiry, ; 

‘* He is not well, how could he be? It would hard- 
ly be an exaggeration to say he neither eats nor 
sleeps,” she said reproachfully. ‘‘ He spends all his 
time in Mey > cae He has en thin and 
nervous, , Mrs. Holm, you treated him » 

Winifred drew her vail sate seh 

ave I not suffered too?” she asked, 
me, Mrs. James, is my face a happy one?” ee 
Ah! It was not a happy face, but so pitiful and 
sorrowful that the tears sprung into Mrs, James's 
eyes. 

“Oh, my dear. my dear, yes, you have suff 
Child! what is ail this trouble ‘tor? Why ae 
spe away from your bridegroom on your wedding- 

“T cannot tell you what impelled me to go, Mrs 
James, but I discovered that Thad made a frightful 
mistake, that I was not free to marry Mr. Holm as I 
thought I was, andI knew of no way of rectifying 
the mistake but to go away. I am sorry for Mr, 
Holm but I can never see him again.” 

by Not his wife! You will never see him again!’’ 

Never,” said Winifred firmly. “He is free; in 
time he may marry some one whom he may 
love. Every hour I pray to God to pardon me for 
the blight I have brought upon his life, and to make 
him forget me and to be happy without me,” 

My dear,” said Mrs. James convincingly, “ thig 


toil, and then, 


I knew you by the payer - 
e 


. 
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is the worst nonsense I ever heard. You have got 
some ridiculous ideas in your head, but Mr. Holm 
will reason it out of you in no time. You have 
treated him cruelly in running off from him as you 
did, but if you think your marriage to him is wrong 
why not reason the matter over with him? Don’t 
set up your opinion against the rest of the world, 
but be advised, Mrs. Holm.” 

“T could not bear the pain of seeing Mr, Holm, 
and IknowI am right, Mrs. James. 
back to him, You don’t know, Mrs. James, you 
never can know—” 

‘“‘T know one thing, however,” she said as Winifred 
aused, ‘and that is thatI am going to take you 
ack to your husband even though I have to call a 
oliceman to bring a carriage to take you there. 
ou are not in your right mind, Mrs. Holm, and I 

consider with my old-fashioned notion of things, 
that a woman’s husband is her best protector.” 

She grasped Winifred still more closely, and 
peered up and down the street for a carriage, and 


‘then suddenly came to an abrupt halt uttering an 


exclamation of absolute astonishment. 

‘*What is the matter?” Winifred asked. 

“Look, look yonder!” cried Mrs. James. “Do 
you see that large handsome man yonder with the 
gray hair and full beard? Look quick, do you see 
him?” 

“ Yes,” Winifred said. ‘I see him, Well, what?” 

“What a fate that [should have seen him to-day, 
and for the first time in seventeen years!” ex- 
elaimed Mrs. James, excitedly, and in her excite- 
ment relaxing her hold on Winifred’s dress, ‘I 
wonder where he came f:om? I can hardly believe 
the evidence of my own eyes, but I'd know him 
for all he’s turned_gray, I’d know him anywhere 
in the world! Mrs. Holm, that is Mr. Roberts, your 
father!” 

Winifred looked after the luxurious carriage as if 
spell-bound. F 

The gentleman to whom Mrs. James had pointed 
out to her as Mr. Roberts, and her own father, was 
Judge Mordaunt! 

Winifred recognized him at once as the gentleman 
she had seen when calling on Miss Mordaunt. 

‘That man my father?’ she ejaculated. 

‘“Yes, your own father. He has grown older, and 
his hair has turned from dark to gray, but he has 
not otherwise changed. It don’t seem possible, 


but your father has actually turned up at | 


Mrs. Holm. That is he—that is Mr, Roberts, I’ 


» swear to it!” 


She continued to gaze after the receding carriage 
as if ina trance, and only when if vanished out of 
her sight did she bethink herself, of her prisoner. 

Turning hastily to renew her grasp upon Winifred, 
she found that Winifred had taken advantage of her 
preoccupation and was gone. 

It had happened that a carriage had drawn up to 
the curbstone a little distance off, where a lady had 
just dismissed it. Winifred seeing her opportuni- 
ee had instantly entered it, and was some distance 
away before Mrs. James had discevered that she 
was gone, 

She returned to her boarding-house without 
further adventure but had scarcely removed her 
outer garments and seated herself by the fire to 
think over the fateful discovery of her father, when 
Mrs. Hunter knocked on the,door and entered the 
room. 

‘*Exeuse my intrusion, Miss. Leigh,” she said; 
“T came up to bring a note which a gentleman left 
during your absence. He called to see you and 
Seemed concerned that you were not in, so he wrote 
a note, sealed it, and left it.” 

Winifred tore open the envelope. It contained but 
afew words written on the reverse side of one of 
Lansdowne’s visiting cards. 


Winifred, I must see you on important 


) business, 
T will call to-morrow evening at nine. D5 A 


“Of course, Miss Leigh, your business is your | 


I shall not go" 


business and not mine,” Mrs. Hunter said rather 
distantly. ‘““I am not wanting to pry into your 
affairs at all, but I must speak my mind. Thenthere — 
was something about that gentleman’s face that I 
did not like, handsome though it was, and I wish to 
ask you—is he really your cousin?” 

Winifred hesitatéd, she would not lie, and she 
could hardly confess part of the truth without 
confessing the whole. In that moment of hesita- 
tion, she resolved upon taking Mrs. Hunter fully 
into her confidence, . 

2 you really my friend, Mrs. Hunter?’ she 
asked, os: ; 

“Indeed and indeed I am‘ and if you will say to 
me now that he is your cousin, I'll believe it, and 

ladly,” she returned, eagerly. ‘I confess I came 
1ere to, tell you that I wanted you to give up your 
room, but when I look into your face I cannot make 


myself believe ill of you.” 
“IT am worthy of your esteem, Mrs. Hunter,” 
Winifred said, gravely. ‘I should like to confide in 


you, for I need a friend and I do not believe you 
would betray my confidence.” : 

‘Never, if I find—but of course you are worthy of 
any recommendation, Miss Leigh, and perhaps I can 
get some sort of situation for you,” she said, bright- 
ening. “I was thinking of you to-day when I was 
up at Judge Mordaunt’s, in Lexington avenue—” 

“Judge Mordaunt’s—Lexington avenue!” . 

“Yes, it’s a perfect palace of a place, and that 
grand the Rounle must be ha Py there as they are 
in heaven, My cousin, Mrs. Hall, is managing house- 
keeper there, and she is quite a grand lady, I can tell 
you, with her black silk dresses so stiff that theyll 
stand alone, and her gold watch and chain that cost 
more than all the furniture in my house put togeth- - 
er. She was telling me to-day that they were in 
need of a parlor-maid, and I wondered then and 
I wonder now, if it wouldn’t be a good place for 
you? Tobe sureit seems hardly the thing for a lady 
like you, but you might get a recommendation 
bop ee might lead to a better situation somewhere 
else.’ ' 

‘Oh, Mrs. Hunter,”’ Winifred answered, excitedly, 
“it’s the very place for me! I must go there, I 
must!” 

‘“*But-—’’ Mrs. Hunter resumed, not a little sur- 
prised at Winifred s eagerness, 

Winifred interrupted her. 

‘Mrs. Hunter, listen. Listen to what I tell you. 
It seems that all the secrets of my life are centering 
about that house. Just listen while I tell you.” 

In a quick, impassioned voice, every word ring- 
ing with truth and honesty, Winifred poured forth 
her own and her mother’s story. She felt convinced 
she could trust Mrs. Hunter, and she held nothing 
back,even including her discovery of her father that 
day. Mrs. Hunter interrupted her now and then 
with a question or two, but believed the story im- 
pl citly from beginn ng t) end. 

“T have only one object in life now,” Winifred 
said in concluding—‘‘and that is, to clear my moth- 
er’s name in the eyes of the world. I should like to 
know my father, myself unknown to him. Help 
me, Mrs, Hunter! I know I have the courage to 
meet Hubert Lansdowne when he is there, and 
never proclaim my relationship tohim. Help me to 
some cisguise—help me to procure the situation, and 
I will bless you all my life.” 

‘*T will get it for you,’ returned Mrs. Hunter, 
warmly, ‘‘trust me for it. If my cousin refuses to 
Base me this favor, I will never speak to her again. 

y dear, you'll go to Judge Mordaunt’s house this 
very day. You shall have the situation, and your 
wit must do the rest, and may God help you to 
clear your dead mother's name, and to obtain for 
yourself a friend to protect you.” ‘ 


CHAPTER XV. 
H ed Winifred’s pold roject of seek 
AVING approv seek- 
thea Seeadon in the very atronghoit that contained 
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the secrets of her life, Mrs Hunter proceeded at 
once to assist in its accomplishment, and upon the 
following morning with her assistance Winifred 
made her toilet. Awash in use among actors and 
actresses transformed her from the fairest blonde 
into a warm brunette. Her eye brows were skill- 
fully darkened, and over her golden hair that was 
| braided closely as possible around her shapely little 
head she wore a natural-looking wig of dark-brown 
hair. A pair of eye-glasses, a little judicious pad- 
ding about the figure completely transformed the 
tee slim girl into an apparently much older 
ady. 

The two were just about to start for Lexington 
avenue, and were waiting in the little parlor previ- 
ous to departing, when there came a loud and 
peremptory ring at the door-bell. 

“T fear you are going to have a call, Mrs. Hunter. 

-Isee a gentleman and lady outside—I hope they 
will not detain us long.” . 

Probably some one on business, and I'll see that 
they don’t detain us long, but did you ever—if that 
stupid girl isn’t showing them right in here. 

inifred, looking out of the window as the servant 
hurried to the door, suddenly drew back in the shade 
of the curtains with a countenance full of posed 
for, standing on the door step she had recognize 
Walter Holm and Miss Evelyn Leigh. ; 

Pale with anxiety, she flew toward the inner room, 
_ dragging Mrs. Hunter after her, and in a breathless 

whisper explained who the callers were. 

“ How fever in the world did they find out you 
lived here? Whatever in the world can they want 
of on The girl has confessed that you live here, 
oak at you are at home, and as sure as you live 
they’re coming into this very room. Just step into 


- the back parlor, Miss Leigh, and shut the door. T 


will attend to them.” 

Winifred passed into the dining-room, and not a 
minute too soon, for at that very moment the ser- 
vant ushered Mr, Holm and Miss Leigh into the par- 
lor, announcing that she would go up-stairs and 
bring Miss Leigh down, 

Mrs. Hunter stepped from the inner room and 
pes the callers with smiling courtesy. Mr. 

olm stepped forward as she entered. 

_‘* We have come to call upon one of your boarders, 

- We are friends of hers, Mrs. Hunter, although it 
may be that she will not come down to us. In that 
case, we would request to be permitted to go to her 
room. 

“The young lady is my niece,’’ Miss Evelyn Leigh 
said stiffly and somewhat reluctantly. “ Whatetor 
her objections, my relationship gives me the right 
to intrude upon her.” 5 

At this instant, the servant reappeared with a 
blankface. ° 

“Miss Leigh is not in her room,” she announced; 
“‘T cannot find her hat and sacque, so she must have 
gone out—she must. have gone out to try and sell 
some of them ’ere embroideries, poor soul.” 

“Are you sure she is not in her room?” Holm 
asked, his countenance suddenly falling; “‘ probably 
she is in another—” 

** And do y’ mean she’d be a-hidin’? No, sir; she’s 
gone out,” affirmed the girl. 

It was plain that the maid believed Miss Leigh to 
have gone out, and the callers were forced to accept 
the situation. 

- Mrs. Hunter’s face was quietly impassive—no one 
would have dreamed that she was cognizant of 
Winifred’s whereabouts, 

“Have you any idea when Miss Leigh will be in, 
madam?’’ Mr. Holm asked, addressing her. 

‘“How should I know?” she replied. ‘I did not 


might call again,”’ 


ie even know she was out. If you are her friends, you 
> COT Ps 


Be 


os 


“We will come again this evening,’ Holm said, 
gravely. ‘Be sure and tell her, madam, that we 
are her friends, and that itis of the utmost impor- 
tance that we should see her. Wait—I will leave a 
note for her.” 


- le 
St ee bs. 


He drew out his note-book and pencil and wrote a 
few words: oe 
“ Winirrep, My DARLING:— 3b 

‘““A detective, also a friend of mine, has dist): 
ered your place of refuge. Your aunt is with me as 
I write this hasty note. She repents her cruelty to 
you, and wishes to see you. My little darling, I 
want you to give me an opportunity to reason away 
this delusion of yours that your first husband lives, 
Only give me a moment’s speech with you. 

“ Waurmr.” 

He tore the leaf from the book, folded and in- 
closed it in an unused envelope which was also in 
his note-book. He hesitated a moment upon the ad- 
dress, and then wrote “ Miss Leigh,” and gave itinto 
Mrs. Hunter’s hands. And then, with evident reluc- 
ee he er ps Ps 

en they were fairly in the street, Miss Leigh 
turned toward Holm with a face expressiv - 
est unbelief and dissatisfaction. eau tinns 

“That servant thought Winifred was out, but she 
was not. Take my word for it, Mr. Holm, that wo- 
rani is hiding Bees 

“The same idea occurred to me,’ Holm sai 
“But Mrs. Hunter will give Mrs. Holm my Tota 
and when we go back this evening she surely will re- 
ceive us.” 

Tn the mean time Mrs. Hunter had carried Holm’s 
note to the inner room where Winifred waited. 
She found the girl with her face buried in the eush- 
ions of the lounge and trembling as if the voice 
of Walter Holm had stirred her being to its very 
bie Holm left 

“Mr, Holm left a note for you, Miss Leigh ” she 
said gently. “Did you hear all that was said? He 
is a very handsome gentleman but he looks as if ha 
had suffered terribly. It is a hard fate that has 
parted you two, but you have done right, my dear.”’ 

She withdrew, leaving Winifred alone. When she 


returned a few minutes later, she found her quite * 


calm and self-possessed, for Winifred had learned 
self-control in a stern school, and was one to hide 
her sorrows. 

“The carriages is at the door, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Hunter. “ And Bridget says the lady and gentle- 
man who Calle1 to see you are standing at the eor- 
ner below as though they were watching. They do 
not believe you are gone out, and I don’t doubt will 
be back’ presently. We must hasten or they will 
intercept us. 

They hurried out, and Winifred entered the car- 
riage first, Mrs. Hunter following, and were driven 
away just as Mr, Holm and Miss Leigh hastily re- 
turned. They had seen the lady in black as she 
a to the carriage, and were positive in their 

elief that it was Winifred, but as the carriage had 
rolled rapidly away, they had no opportunity to 
even address her. 

“Oh, how hard it is!” Winifred said in a broken 
voice, as she looked back from the carriage-window. 
and then turning her face resolutely away, she did 
not see, nor did Mrs. Hunter, that Holm had signal- 
el a passing carriage and was following them a little 
eaen off. A 

n arriving at the mansion in Lexingto: venue. 
Mrs. Hunter and Winifred were shot ina the 
housekeeper’s parlor, where they found Mrs. Hall, 


an elderly lady of refinement, education and energy, 


om cies, pe eee with friendly warmth, and 
inifred was i P i 

friend. Miss Dale, introduced as her special 

Winifred threw back her vail, and her face, small 
and dark was most sweet and grave to look upon. 
Mrs. Hall received her with politeness and showe 1 
her special attention, and as the acquaintance pro- 
gressed Mrs. Hunter adroitly said: 

You were telling me yesterday, Cousin Miranda, 
that you were in need of a parlor-maid—some de- 
cent, respectable body that would be sort of com- 
pany for yourself when working-hours. were over; 
and so Tyhave made bold to bring my friend here to 
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‘ 


speak for the situation. Iwill answer for her, and 
you know that my word is good as gold.” ; 

Mrs. Hunter’s recommendation, no less than Wini- 

" .§ personal appearance and manner, had its im- 

ssion upon ‘‘ Cousin Miranda,” and on the spot 

She engaged Winifred to fulfill the the duties of the 

position of parlor-maid in Judge Mordaunt’s man- 

sion and installed her at once. ; 

It was the morning succeeding Winifred's admis- 
sion to the household in Lexington avenue. She 
was busy with her duties in the parlor and library, 
going noiselessly about—so noiselessly_that her 
presence was almost unknown to Judge Mordaunt, 
who, in the inner sanctum of the library, was busy 
with his morning papers. 

She had almost completed her duties in that por- 
tion of the house, when the noise of feet sounded in 
the hall, the door of the library opened, and the 
servant entered, followed closely by, and announc- 
ing to Judge Mordaunt, Mr. Holm and Miss Leigh. 

As they came in, Winifred almost gasped for 
-breath, but vanished to a far corner of the room 
and busied herself, herself unseen, but where she 
could hear every word of the conversation. She 
was very silent, but her heart fluttered wildly. 
Aftes greeting the two guests both of whom were 
stranger to him, Judge Mordaunt resumed his seat 
and Mr. Holm after a rapid observant glance about 
the apartment, proceeded at once to the business 
which had brought him there. 

“You will pardon us, lam sure when you hear 
the business which brings us here. We venture to 
ask you to accord us an interview with a lady who 
at present is one of you staff of servants, a Miss 

' Dale.” 

“Who is Miss Dale?” asked Judge Mordaunt 
dein spo * Any information I can give youl shall 

e most pleased to accord you. If I can be of any 
service to you in any way command me. You say 
you wish to speak to a Miss Dale in my employ?’ 

“Yes,” Holm said decidedly. ‘She came yester- 
day. Perhaps, sir, your housekeeper—if you would 
kindly summon her—could give me the desired in- 
formation. Will you call her, Judge Mordaunt?” 
‘Holm asked, his face flushed and eager. 

“ Certainly, sir,’ and as he spoke he turned to- 
ward Winifred, calling her toward him. 

She trembled and looked about for some avenue 
of flight. There was none. A wild idea came to 
her to brave out the ordeal that had come upon her. 
She hesitated a moment. Judge Mordaunt called 
her again. 

“Will you be kind enough to summon the house- 
keeper, or perhaps you do not know where to find 
the call-tube, You are a new-comer, I think.” 

As he spoke, Winifred rose and came forward, the 
very picture of a frightened littlé lady, with her 
false hair banded smoothly over her face, and her 
sweet, terrified eyes hidden behind her spectacles. 

As she stepped forward Walter Holm also stepped 
forward radiant and joyful. 

‘* Winifred |’? hs said softly. “‘oh, Winifred, I have 
found you at last! Judge Mordaunt, you need not 
send for your housekeeper—this is thie lady whom 
we seek,” 

To Judge Mordaunt’s profound astonishment, the 
arlor-maid gave a little ery of anguish and re- 
reated from Mr. Holm’s outstretched arms. 

“Did you think you could disguise yourself be- 
yond my recognition, Winifred?” Holm asked ten- 
derly. ‘‘No, you shall not escape from me again; I 
have got you safe at last.” + 

He caught her in his arms. She struggled to free 
herself, aud succeeded. ; eS 

“You have found me, Walter,” she said in a tone 
full of keen pain. ‘It would have been better to 
have left me alone; but as my disguise is useless 
now, I will not retain it.” 

She stepped into the embrasure of one of the dee 
windows of the library, removed her spectacles an 
wig, and dipping her handkerchief into the silver 

pitcher of water that stood upon a small table near 


by, washed the brunette stain off her face and then 
appeared before .them again, revealed as Winifred 
en in all her youth and innocence and glorious 

eauty. 3 ‘ 

Judge Mordaunt stared at her in utter speechless- 
ness. ° 

“Winifred,” said Miss Leigh, “I ask you to for- 
give me for all my cruelty to you. When I heard 
from Mr. Holm that you were missing, I feared I 
had been the cause of your death, and the fear that 
I was an indirect murderer has at last brought me fe 4 
to my senses. I offer 7 a home at Leighlands, pire 
Winifred, and if you will come to me,I will make 
you my heiress.” Bs 

* Winifred,” added Holm eagerly, ‘I want you to 
come tome! Forget the illusion regarding the ex- » 
istence of your first husband, and be my own dear “re 
wife. Winifred, my darling—’ 

‘“Wait a moment, Walter!” she answered with a 
sorrowful smile. ‘‘Let me answer Miss Leigh first. 

I thank you, madam, for your kindness, but I will 
never go to Leighlands as one on sufferance.”’ 

“But, Winifred, you are not to blame,” remon- 
strated Miss Leigh. ‘‘I have hegi aoss the privileges 
of the Almighty, and visited the sins of the parents 
on the head of* their innocent offspring. I wish to 
make amends for my wickedness. I will give you 
my name; I will adopt you legally, and I—” ‘ 

“Wait!” interrupted Judge Mordaunt. ‘Is this 
girl Winifred Leigh?” 

“She is,” answered Miss Leigh, and Holm in a 
breath. : 

‘‘Is she the daughter of—of—Eleanor Leigh?” 

_ Miss Leigh uttered a hesitating, reluctant affirma- 
tive, at which Judge Mordaunt stepped forward to- 
oe conver of the room, with the impressive Cignity ——— 
of a king. : ss 

“Then she has no need of being adopt: d by a mete 
one. Bo my daughter, and as such Tacknowk ve 
ecge her.’ ; ys 

There was a general exclamation of amazed in- 
credulity. es 

Judge Mordaunt held out his arms to Winifred, 
but she shook her head solemnly, and would not ap- 

reach him. Yetshe felt the subtl gnetism of \ 

is presence, and would have wished no higher hap- D 
piness than to have flown to his arms, and to have 
ealled him ‘ father’’—but for the memory of her 
mother's fate. : : 

“You have the Mordaunt pride, I see, Winifred,” 
he said with a grave smile. ‘tl know what you have: 
been taught concerning your origin, and I declare 
to you here and now, that Eleanor Leigh was. my 
lawful wife, and that you are legally and truly my 
ee and only child—Winifred Leigh Mor- 
daunt. 

His words carried conviction with them, and they 
steod about him speechless. ° 

At that moment the door opened, and Cornelia 
Mordaunt, accompanied by Hubert Lansdowne, en- 
tered the room, ; 

An exclamation of the most intense excitement 
burst simultaneously from their lips at the tableau 
before them, and a smothered oath came from 
Lansdowne as he looked at Winifred standing there 
in all the glory of her lovely beauty. ‘ 

For a moment a silence like that of death reigned; 
then, with a comprehensive glance around the little 
group that still stood in speechless amazement, 
Judge Mordaunt spoke again. 

“ An explanation is due you all,” he said proudly. 
“Nineteen years agoI became ac oainted: with a 
young girl named Eleanor Leigh, while she was in 
this city fitting herself for an artist. From our 
very first meeting I loved Eleanor Leigh with all the 
ardor of my nature. She loved me. Iasked her 
to marry me and she consented. bi father was 
living then and was building great hopes upon a° 
marriage he was planningefor me. Eleanor was not — ¥ 
versed in society ways, and after marrying her 
secretly and establishing a home for her I formed 
the idea of molding her to my wishes, We lived to- 


Me: 


ether a year in perfect happiness. Then Eleanor 
beeen to importune me to acknowledge our mar- 
riage, and between her and my father I grew im- 
atient and ill-tempered. I began to stay away 
rom our villa for days together—not that I loved 
Eleanor less; but because I did not like to be so con- 
stantly importuned. We had a terrible quarrel one 
day—Eleanor and I—and I left her in the heat of my 
assion, declaring that I would never acknowledge 
er. y were cruel words, and God knows I did 
not mean them. My poor Eleanor, my_ poor lost 
wife! Have I not been terribly punished for those 
wild angry words many a time since? 
3 e passed his handkerchief. over his face which 


~_-‘was pale with agitation, and upon which a cold 


sweat of emotion stood in great drops and still that 
deathless silence reigned over the rest of the little 
group. 

“T had seareely left her when my father, who 
had somehow discovered my home. with Eleanor, 
pre at our villa, and had an interview with 

er. 

“He assured Eleanor that I had repented of my 
folly in taking her to myself and that I loveda 
rich and beautiful woman and desired to marry 


er. : 
“J did not know this then, but on my father’s 
death-bed a few months later, he confessed this 


tome. Thatsame night I went back remorseful, 


resolved to acknowledge her as my wife immedi- 
ately, I went, Isay, but_I found her gone! Gone 
and leaving no trace! How madly I searched for 
her, only to learn, weeks and weeks afterward, that 
she was dead and buried! I never knew until 
recently that she, my loving, loyal little wife, had 
borne a daughter, this girl standing before you. I 
“do not deserve your love, Winifred, I dare not ask 


» it, yet Tsee your mother’s eyes in yours, and if you 


were only to forgive me the cruel wrong I did her, I 
think that from heaven she would smile upon us 
and indorse that forgiveness.” 

He turned a pleading gaze upon her, and witha 
choking sob, Winifred flew to hisarms.  ° 


Holm covered his face with his hands. Down Miss 
Evelyn Leigiis face the tears were dropping big 
nd slow. ith wild eyes, a little apart from them, 


ansdowne stood muttering curses upon himself, 
while Cornelia Mordaunt with a strange scoruful 
smile on her face, watched the scene silently. 

: Fes moment later Judge Mordaunt broke the solemn 
silence, ; 

“So, Winifred, you are Mr, Holm's wife? Al- 
though I have never before had the pleasure of the 
gentleman’s pa ren he is not unknown to me 

m hearsay. know him to be a noble fellow, I 
alieve him to be worthy of my daughter. Put your 
hand in his, like a loving wife, Winifred. Mr. Holm, 
pb this way.” = : 
ut Winifred drew back, and all the brightness on 
her face became instantly overshadowed, x 

“Tt was no illusion about my first husband,” she 
said. ‘Walter, have you not guessed the truth? 
There stands the man TI married, the man who has 
so neatly wrecked my life, and God help me, be is 
as much my husband as he was then.” 

As she spoke she pointed to Lansdowne. 

He smiled in a horribly phastly. fashion. 

““ Yes,”’ he answered, ‘1 am her husband.” 

“No!” eried Judge Mordaunt. ‘Lansdowne your 
husband! Zansdowne your husband! WhatamIto 
understand, then, by his coming here to pay his 
addresses to my niece?” 
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daunt: 

“A fortunate eseape, is it not, uncle Robert? It is 
no news to me.” 

“Tt is all up,” said Lansdowne with a mirthless 
laugh. ‘A divorce will be easy enough to procure, 
Judge Mordaunt, but I will save you the trouble, 
For a life that has gone as far as mine has, it is a 
bad ending, but there is not much worth living for, 
after all.”’ 

As he spoke. he stepped to the table on which 
stood the pitcher of ice-water, ahd pouring outa 
cnaneety. his back turned toward them, no one saw 
him de tly drop a.small portion of colorless liquid 
from a tiny vial he took from his vest pocket. 

The glass in hand he turned toward them. 

“*T drink to your healths, all of you,” he exclaimed. 
“Winifred, permit me to wish you happiness in 
rou second marriage, and remember I was not all 

ad, Sees I have loved you from first to last, I love 

ou still.’ 
. And with a look such as a fallen angel might have 
worn, Lansdowne lifted the poisoned glass to hig 
lips and drained it to the dregs! 

Then dropping the glass he fell to the floor, the 
fragrance of bitter almonds on his lips telling the 
agent he had used to dissolve the tie which united 
soul and body. 

When ad picked him up and carried him away 
he was dead. 

And so passed Hubert Lansdowne out of Wini- 
fred’s life. 

_Judge Mordaunt publicly acknowledged his mar- 
riage with Eleanor Leigh, and as publicly acknowl- 
.edged Winifred as his daughter and heiress— Cor- 
nelia taking her place in social importance, as well 
as second in his heart and home. 

The remains of Eleanor Mordaunt were taken 
up from their unhonored resting-place and put 
to their last long rest in the Mordaunt vault at 
Greenwood. 

No one was happier in the acknowledgment of 
Winifred as Judge Mordaunt’s daughter than Miss 
er — ‘ y 
with the clearing all her grimness disappeared, and 
the geniality that had once Sbardebertind ber in her 
girlish days bloomed forth anew. Her house was 
opened to her friends, and a year later the acquain- 
tance she had formed with the grave, kindly, skilled 
detective, who had been the means of unifing Wal- 
ter Holm and his bride, ripened into an intimacy 
that very shortly after resulted in a most desirable 
marriage. 

For many years she had never spoken her sister's 
name, but now, many times every day she finds oc- 
easion to mention “my sister, the late Mrs. Judge 
Moréaunt,” or ‘“my niece, Mrs. Walter Holm.” 

Judge Mordaunt bids fair to live for ears to 
come. He is honored, loved and cherished y Wini- 
sa Mittin, Henk and he is happy. 

_ Cornelia Mordaunt is not unha in the positi 
into which she has subsided, isl Stuart ee 
downe’s place is far more worthily filled by a 
seg ae of Mr. Holm’s, who, one day, expects to mar- 
ry her. 
_ While the mistress of the beautiful ho - 
rhea a) ama ra ner of the Mordaunt wealth, 
sunshine of her husband’s g : *s life, 
is the brilliant belle and bea a te eee 


oe emerged into the full glow of sunshine and 
i: 


END, ; 


With a little Jaugh Cornelia turned to Judge Mor- 


Her sister’s name was cleared, and . 


1e brilli uty, the lovely and win- 
some Winifred, who through A much darkness has ° 


